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CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 


Y far the greater number of Catholics in England 
fand France have been able to adopt their countries’ 
se in this war and to see in it a fight for the defence 
atholicism. In neutral countries there have been 
ne Catholics who have shared their judgement, 
there are others who have challenged it. We 
ye certainly no right to resent such a challenge. 
is obviously so gigantic an evil that the whole 
den of proof rests upon him who would justify it. 
have a duty to give a calm and reasoned account 
we think ourselves to be right, and, whatever 
teffect of that account upon other people, it cannot 
be to our own advantage that we should take such 
‘opportunity of examining our own consciences. 
1 think that that obligation lies upon all men 
ough God forbid that I should argue that therefore 
‘men should write an article about it). But at 
esame time the article that I write will be a purely 
onal article in the sense that I make no claim 
speak other than for myself. I may say things with 
ich other English Catholics would not agree and 
ve no wish to seem to commit those who would 
efer not to be committed. 
| Now. there are few, if any, Catholics in neutral 
intries who are willing to label themselves as pro- 
zi and supporters of Hitler. It would indeed be 
d to see how they could do so, if they wished their 
olicism to be taken at all seriously. The argument 
tthe neutral Catholic who reserves his sympathy 
Om us is rather that there are faults on both sides, 
fat it is true that Hitler is an aggressive Imperialist 
it so are the British, that the fact that Hitler is 
fong does not therefore make the Allies right. This 
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is the case with which we have to deal. It is a case 
peculiarly difficult to deal with because, I feel, the fl 
accusations against the British do not really correspond ff} 
to any at all prevalent mood in the minds of the 
British people. There have been moods of foolish 
Jingoism in our history, moods of the “frantic 
boast and foolish word”, and such moods may 
perhaps come again, but, God knows, the present is 
not a moment of such moods. There is really very 
little disposition in this country at this moment to| 
deny that we have been guilty of our crimes and/ 
blunders in the past. Indeed the readiness to confess 
is more widespread than the agreement on the sin. 
Everyone is agreed that our record in the past twenty 
years is a record of blundering, which has its share in 
the responsibility for the present calamity. There is| 
general agreement that what we did was wrong; 
there is by no means such general agreement what 
we ought to have done. Was it our blunder that we 
did not treat the democratic forces of Germany with 
greater leniency ? Or would greater leniency merely 
have meant that the war of revenge would have come 
sooner ? Is Prussia the incorrigible enemy of European 
peace, and was it our blunder that we did not support 
the French in keeping her permanently down ? 

Even to-day the answers to those questions are 
by no means so certain as some of our more simple- 
minded foreign critics make out. Yet this article does 
not perhaps demand the attempt to give them. For, 
even if we disagree upon our sins, at least we agree 
that we are sinners. If I made a purely personal 
confession of my own conception of the English fault 
it would be this. I would say that the crude accusation 
against us that we are Imperialists, that we have 
conquered a quarter of the world, having deliberately 
set out to conquer it, is false. To say that we owna 
quarter of the world in any sort of sense in which a 
rich man owns a private park is equally false. Itis 
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much more nearly true that we gained our Empire 
in a fit of absence of mind ; military conquest played 
little part in the acquisition of the most valuable parts 
jof it. It is highly doubtful if we are richer for having 
an Empire, and those who accuse us of a greedy 
ldetermination to hang on to our possessions, usually 
refuse to face the very real practical difficulties in the 
is(way Of abandonment with honour. I honestly 
believe that the great majority of English people 
would to-day most gladly hand over India to the 
jsovernment of the Indians, were there any possibility 
ofthe Indians establishing a stable government in their 


in, qcountry. They are reluctant because they do not think 


that there is such a possibility. They think that all 
would inevitably collapse into anarchy and invasion. 

Yet, though I think that it is little but an accident 
-Jof geography and circumstance which has made the 
jbritish into an Imperial race, yet I will concede that 
generations of Imperial rule have given them a certain 
arogance, unpleasant to some, which I can well 
understand the foreigner resenting. The Englishman 
has come to take it for granted that he can travel 
about the world, received everywhere as a somewhat 
“superior person’’, and it will come hard to him when 
he has to learn, as in the near future he very probably 
will, that he will no longer be thus received. 

Yet admitting so much, I do not think that it 
really touches the issue of this war. It explains why 
a foreigner may well be glad that the British should 
have a lesson in order to take down their pride before 
their eventual victory. I can sympathize with the 
neutral who has such a hope, and I think that it is 
the real hope of the greater number of those who 
jprofess themselves neutrals. They think that we are 
going to win in the end ; they hope that we are going 
to win in the end. They have no ambition to see 
the horror of a world dominated by the coalition of 
Hitler and Stalin, but they think that it would do us 
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sme ideal Catholic paradise. Now it may be 
_ [possible to find details in which the treatment of 

| Catholics can be condemned as unjust in the policies 
of the Western countries. If it be true that the grants 
-Jof public money to education are unfairly appor- 
tioned in Great Britain, that is an evil which I do not 
jwish to minimize. Yet can anybody seriously 
pretend that it is to be compared with the evils with 
j which Catholicism is oppressed in Germany and Russia 
and the unhappy lands where Germans and Russians 
tule? Again it may be said with a sadly large 
amount of justification that the whole tone of English 
and French life is grossly secular, that there are 
overwhelming forces in both those societies tending to 
distract the citizen from his true religious end. 
Indeed that is true. We admit and deplore it, but, 
whatever the pressure against religion may be in 
England and France, it is as nothing to the pressure 
against it in Russia and Germany. People sometimes 
talk as if they have only to show that there are faults 
on both sides, and they have then proved that there 
are equal faults on both sides. Such talk is folly. 

The whole argument seems to be confused by 
those who are at pains to prove that England and 
France are not nations inhabited exclusively by 
saints, devoted solely and single-mindedly to the 
Christian cause. Who has ever maintained that they 
were? All that is argued is that the regimes of 
Great Britain and France, whatever their defects, 
are yet not such that it is impossible for the Church to 
live and flourish under them. They are tolerable. 
We do not claim more for them than that, and in 
any ordinary conflict we should not dream of asking 
the foreign Catholic to show to our cause any 
particular sympathy for Catholic reasons. But this is 
no ordinary conflict. It is no ordinary conflict, not 
because we are exceptionally good but because our 
enemies are exceptionally bad. 
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The cynic may object that in every war patriotism 
has always seen an especial dose of vileness in its 
country’s enemies. That may be so, and it may often 
have been without justification. But it is not broad- | 
mindedness (as is sometimes thought) but mere 
irresponsible, intellectual indolence which seeks to | 
solve these problems by airy and superficial general- 
izations rather than by an examination of the 
particular facts. ‘This is not the place to give the ff 
whole catalogue of the evidence for the hostility of | 
the German regime to the Christian faith. But is 
there anybody who seriously questions the fact of that 
hostility—of a positive hostility, of a real passion to 
stamp out all Christian faith, very different in kind 
from the perhaps reprehensible but almost indolent 
indifference of many in official positions in this 
country? We are often reminded by Catholic 
neutrals that the Pope is a neutral. In a certain sense 
indeed he is. It is indeed true that the Vatican City, 
as an independent state, has not declared war on 
Hitler. But his very neutrality makes his verdict the 
more impressive. Our critics point to certain passages 
in the Encyclicals in which this Pope and his pre- 
decessor castigate the general vices of the age and 
ask whether it is to be supposed that those vices were 
found exclusively in Germany and not at all in 
England and France. Who ever supposed such a 
thing ? Of course there are vices in all nations, but 
what is more pertinent is to point to other passages 
in which the Popes have specifically spoken of 
Germany and Russia. Have the Popes ever found it 
necessary to speak in such language of the regimes of 
England and France, whatever may be their faults? 
Thus it was Pius XI’s verdict in his encyclical 
of 14 March, 1937, that German policy ‘discloses 
intrigues which from the beginning had no other aim 
than a war of extermination’ for religion. The 
German Bishops, in their pastoral of a year and a 
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ulf later, defined the object of the policy of the 
(rman Government as “the complete destruction 
ithe Catholic faith in Germany”. What higher and 
Tnore independent authority could we wish? What 
Watholic can hesitate in sympathy after that ? 
] We perfectly freely confess that it is not because 
if its hostility to Christianity that the average 
Unglishman is today fighting Germany. He is not 
fighting for that reason. As little is he fighting for 
my deeply sinister reason. I cannot see how any 
Jerson who has made any study whatsoever of 
inglish opinion can doubt at all why the average 
Unglishman is fighting. He is not fighting primarily 
ot the sake of Poland nor for any other one particular 
ason. It was certainly a mere accident that Poland 
lappened to be the next incident after our patience 
was exhausted. He is not fighting because he objects 
this demand or that demand of the Germans. As 
mg as he could persuade himself that there was 
my possibility of satisfying the Nazis by satisfying 
particular demands, the Englishman was very ready 
make the attempt. He was criticized—and some- 
tmes by the same people who are now criticizing him 
or fighting Hitler—because he went too far in 
woncession to him. The Englishman fought Hitler 
nthe end simply because he was convinced that there 
was no possibility of tranquillity in the world as long 
is Hitler was still in power. He was convinced that 
itwould be sheer waste of time to concede any more 
of Hitler’s “‘final demands”, because, the demands 
tonceded, a new set of grievances would be at once 
nanufactured and a new crisis sprung upon the world. 
The world would have to make its stand sooner or 
hter, so, that being so, it might as well make it 
oner rather than later. That is what we in England 
tlt. Can anybody seriously or honestly think that we 
were wrong ? 

I cannot see how anybody, looking at the 
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history of the past year, can refuse to concede to ys 
this point, and, if it be conceded, the concession 
has an important consequence. Our critics, with 
very few exceptions, are anxious to tell us that they 
are no admirers of Hitler. They plead, they tell us, 
not for Hitler but for peace. What chance, they ask, 
is there that a world of justice will emerge out of the 
holocaust of war? War will exact its inevitable moral 
price, and the peace that ends it will be a peace of 
violence and hatred, sowing in its turn the seeds of 
future war. 

What are we to say to such arguments? Three 
things, surely. In the first place, we really do not 
need our neutral friends to tell us that war is a very 
horrible business. To read some of our critics one 
might think that we are fighting this war because we 
enjoy it—that we are recklessly imperilling civilization 
by our self-indulgent preference for having bombs 
dropped on our heads. We have no doubt at all of 
the sincerity of the desire of our friends three thousand 
miles away from the firing line to see peace again 
reigning upon the earth. But we can assure them that 
that desire is at least as sincere in the front-line as in 
the newspaper offices of New York. We all want 
peace, if it is possible. The question is, Is it possible? 
Secondly, we are in no mind to deny the moral a 
well as the physical evils of war. We do not deny the 
grave possibility that very wicked things will be 
done in the fury of victory, and it is no answer to say 
that we shall fight against such wickedness, for it s 
obviously only too likely that our fight will be 
unavailing and that anyone who pleads for any sort 
of moderation will be brushed aside. It is not in any 
responsible quarter in this country that you will find 
the denial of the proposition that it would have been 
better to have settled these problems by almost any 
means than by those of war. But were there any othet 
means? To hear some of our critics talk, one might 
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almost imagine that the British Government had 
opposed an absolute non possumus to all demands 
of the Germans and that the Germans were forced to 
war as the only method of obtaining any concession. 
Such talk is the more strange as it very frequently 
comes from the same people as those who for years 
have been assailing us for poltroonery in making 
concessions rather than having the manliness to stand 
up to Hitler. Senator Pittman, of the United States, 
for instance, who at the time of Munich denounced a 
policy of appeasement as contrary to Christianity, at 
the time of Mr. Sumner Welles’ mission said that it 
would be “‘madness’’ if the nations did not make peace 
before serious fighting started. As if there had not 
been any fighting in the Catholic country of Poland ! 
And it is possible to find a number of Catholic neutrals 
who use similar language. It is all more than a little 
puzzling. 

But in the third place can anyone honestly believe 
that all this talk about making peace has to-day any 
meaning ? We all agree that war is so large an evil 
that we would be prepared to put up with a great 
deal of incidental evil in order to avoid it. We 
would be prepared to accept solutions that fell far 
)|short of ideal justice. Indeed some would almost 
argue that war is so large an evil that they would be 
prepared to accept peace at any price. But even such 
people are compelled to ask whether it is today possible 
to get peace at any price. And it is indeed difficult to 
jsqsee what those who ‘bid us make peace with Hitler 
tan possibly mean. Suppose that we agreed to make 
peace. We appeal to Hitler for his terms. He 
;q’mnounces them. We accept them. It matters little 
what in detail they may be. He accompanies them, 
doubtless, with the usual catalogue of promises that 
these are his last demands upon the world. But would 
any sane man seriously believe these promises? Can 
anyone doubt for a second that he would merely use 
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these new advantages to prepare himself for yet further 
demands upon other nations? Does anybody 
seriously believe that there is any limit of concession 
with which he would rest content? Our difficulty 
with the critic is surely not a difficulty in producing 
evidence that Hitler’s amibitions are unbridled but §: 
rather a difficulty in understanding how anyone can 
honestly believe otherwise. 

We ourselves took some time to be persuaded of 
this, and we were right to refuse to accept the con- 
clusion until we were forced to it. We have therefore 
no complaint that students in other countries delayed 
for a long time before making up their minds. At 
what precise moment it was at last proved up to the 
hilt that. the Nazi régime was a régime intolerable 
to all other inhabitants of the world may perhaps be 
debated. But the debate is not a very interesting one. 
Can anyone doubt that it has been proved now? 
And, if this is so, the possibility of a third course 
between victory for Hitler and defeat for Hitler is 
non-existent. One can sit down at a desk at a safe J; 
distance from the battlefield and write on a piece of 
paper words in favour of peace by negotiation. But 
these words are quite remote from reality. 

There is—surely no man can honestly doubt it— 
but one possible alternative to war against Hitlerism 
today. That is the complete surrender of complete 
pacifism. I honour the argument of the complete 
pacifist who realizes the full implications of his case, 
though I do not accept it. Ifa man truly thinks that 
Christian duty compels him to refrain from striking 
a blow, whatever the cost, then he is right to refrain. 
But such a belief is not commonly found among 
Catholics and has no Catholic authority behind it. 
It is not the position of our neutral co-religionists, 
who criticize us. They speak of “‘peace by nego 
tiation”, and I think that we have the right to reply 


that we can perhaps have “peace by surrender”, if 
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or surrender be abject enough, but that to talk of 


I‘peace by negotiation” at this hour of the day is 


indeed little better than cant. 

We can have peace by surrender, but, if so, let 
us be perfectly clear who will have to do the surrender- 
ing. There is no longer any dispute that Hitler’s 
ambitions are unlimited. He wants lebensraum and 
yet more lebensraum. Now the world is perhaps, as 
we are so often told, divided into “have’s’” and 
“‘have-not’s’, but the greatest of all “‘have’s’ is 
certainly the American. It is he who has by far the 
largest per capita share of the world’s raw materials, 
and by strict immigration regulations he is determined 
to bar out less favoured peoples from a share in those 
riches. Therefore the ultimate object of all German 
demands and all German aggression is the United 
States. We are but a stage upon the road to New 
York even as Norway or Holland are but stages upon 
the road to us. Glad as they would be to defeat us, 
no one can pretend that the defeat of Great Britain 
is the ultimate aim of German policy. The United 
States is'its ultimate aim. That does not mean that 
we are fighting a purely altruistic war. Of course we 
are doing nothing of the sort. We are fighting for 
our lives—and the phrase, however falsely rhetorical 
when applied to most of the conflicts of the past, is 
literally true today. We are fighting for our lives, 
but it so happens that the survival of the United 
States is dependent upon our survival. To the critic 
who talks of peace by negotiation, we are then entitled 
to answer that not only does peace by negotiation 
mean peace by surrender but that it will not only be 
Great Britain but also the United States which will 
have to do the surrendering, if a full pacifist 
programme is to be carried out. Are our American 
titics prepared for that? The events of April and 
May have fortunately shown a great decrease in the 
tumber of them who would advise us to surrender. 
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The tune is changing. Whereas a little time ago 
there were pious fears that Britain and France would 
impose a second Versailles, now the leading figure in 

the United States Senate, Senator Carter Glass, 


demands that Germany be “blotted out of existence”, 


only stipulating that America be not asked to send an 
expeditionary force to assist in the blotting. 

To one well acquainted with the strong American 
tradition that the Atlantic Ocean is an absolute 
barrier which wholly insulates the United States from 
European influences it is perhaps not so difficult to 
understand these hesitations. We took some time to 
learn our own lessons and it is useless to complain 


that the Americans are also slow to learn. The §/?P 


Americans say, Why should they fight to make the 
world safe for the British Empire? There are two 
answers. In the first place, if it were the whole truth 
that the war was solely a war between two competing 
Imperialisms for world empire, it would surely be 
reasonable to support the better Imperialism against 
the worse—especially as the better Imperialism 
manifestly does not threaten American freedom and 
the worse Imperialism manifestly does threaten it. 
Secondly, there is surely this comfort for those neutrals 
who fear British Imperialism. It may be that the 
British are a nation of Bourbons who have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Let us be frank 
enough to admit that it is possible to find many 
people in this country, as indeed in other countries, 
who are of this type. It is perhaps true that the 
British, with all their readiness to talk about schemes 
for international states and Federal Unions, have not 
yet come to envisage a world in which the Englishman 
is not in some way a privileged person. But, even if 
that be so, the neutral has really no reason to alarm 
himself. For the future will be settled not by what 
the Englishman desires or envisages but by what 3 
possible. And for a number of sufficiently obvious 
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sons—because of the birth-rate, because of the 
ndustrial development of other countries and so on— 
tis quite certain that, whatever Englishmen may 
want, in fact the British Empire will not occupy the 
edominant position in the world of the twentieth 

tury which it occupied in the nineteenth. Indeed, 
hen critics speak about the British Empire, it may 
be answered that it is not a prophecy of the future 
but a record of the fact of the present that the British 
Impire, in the sense in which such critics use the 
phrase, has already long come to an end, if indeed it 
wer existed. Great Britain does not own India or 
Ireland in any sort of sense similar to that which its 
sponents pretend and think, or in any sort of sense 
mmilar to that in which Nazi Germany is ambitious 
0 own her subject territories. She has no prospect 
owning other lands in this sense and no wish to 
do so. 

It was a month or two ago that the editor of the 
(lgRGy REviEW invited me to write this article. 
The development of events since the article was 
wmmissioned, one following upon another, have 


it ymetimes made me wonder whether there could be 


vious 


ay necessity of writing it. It was strange that two 
months ago any Catholic in any country could doubt 
that the cause of Catholicism required the defeat of 
Nazi Germany. It is incredible if any who value 
Catholicism doubt today. Indeed on the very day of 
iy writing these lines the debate seems to be finally 
ettled beyond argument. It chanced that, while I 
was at work upon this article, I turned on the wireless 
and heard there the messages which His Holiness the 
Pope had sent to the King of the Belgians and the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Not only did he un- 
paringly condemn the German invasion, but he 
prayed, it will be remembered, for Divine intervention 
m the side of the invaded. The invasion of Holland 
was, said the Pope, “contrary to its desire and 
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right” and he called upon “the Supreme Arbiter of 
the destiny of nations to hasten, through His all. 
powerful aid, the re-establishment of justice and YF 
liberty”. What more would our critics have His§*: 
Holiness say or do? The cause which he blesses is 
the cause for which, however unworthily, we English! 
are fighting. Obviously such a pronouncement cannot’ 
of its nature carry dogmatic authority. Yet surely 
this must settle the argument for all loyal Catholics. 
as indeed for very many who are not Catholic, 
Roma locuta est ; causa finita est. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLts, 





LATIN HYMNS 


YF the many things that might be said about 
Latin hymns, the most important for our own 
ye is this : that they exemplify a normal kind of art, 
hose normality we have forgotten. Works of art 
ith us—works of poetry not least—are considered a 
ighly personal affair ; things produced by a more or 
ks exceptional individual for a more or less elect 
dience ; belonging to the emotions rather than to 
e intellect ; meant for recreation rather than use. 
Ne expect in a poet unusual sensibilities, novel and 
northodox ideas, and the power of expressing these 
a manner which gives aesthetic pleasure. And 
he successful poet is regarded—not indeed by his 
uuntrymen generally, but by the upper tenth! who 
uve time for poetry—as a person of very consider- 
ible importance, who may well be allowed to usurp 
wmething of the functions of the prophet or seer. 

A civilisation which thus regards poetry is remote 
ndeed from the civilisation which produced our 
maditional Latin hymns. ‘These hymns are extra- 
dinarily impersonal ; they were written for the 
thristian community at large; and their purpose 
vas not pleasure but use,” in the praise of God and the 
ification of men. And their writers are not per- 
ns of exceptional sensibility eager to astonish the 
“orld with a private view of life or a revelation of 
personality. On the contrary, the theme of their 
ese is orthodox and accepted doctrine ; and they 


‘In economic terms, that tenth part of the population whose incomes 
a £250 a year, beneath which figure aesthetic emotion is somewhat 
itrophied. 

*Not that hymns may not give pleasure—it is right that they should, 
‘they did to St. Augustine—but their first purpose is the turning of the 
tind to God, on which our pleasure may and should follow, ‘‘perfecting 
Meoperation’’. It is right that we should enjoy what we use ; it is wrong 
tat we should only enjoy what is meant for use. The function of literature 
traditionally ‘‘to instruct, to delight, to persuade”; but though delight 
turally supervenes when the thing said is well said, ‘‘it is the nature of 
wthy minds to love in words not the words but the truth’. (St. Augustine 
ut Doctrina Christiana, IV, 26-7.) 

ol. xviii. 485 
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themselves are merely persons who have the skill to 
make actual in the proper material—rhythmical 
words—the truths which all wish to see expressed, 
just as the builder has the skill to make actual in the 
proper material—brick or stone or wood—the house, 
church or ship which all wish to see built. 

I repeat that this view of the art of verse is, in| 
fact, the normal view, and that our own—much as we 
take it for granted—is in fact abnormal. It is true 
indeed that in the matter of literature the persona 
heresy so cherished by ourselves did, historically, 
sometimes appear in ages where it was not applied to 
other arts. The Egyptian scribes expected an im- 
mortality which was not claimed by the builders of 
the pyramids.' Horace and Pindar show something 
of individual pretensions, and boast their power to 
perpetuate. There is thus much reason in this, 
that though other arts also may and should communi- 
cate thought, the art of words—and poetry in particu- 
lar—does so in the most precise and most detailed 
fashion. But whereas the “abnormal” poet hopes by 
this means to give a permanent shape to his private 
thoughts and to extend himself, the normal or 
traditional poet hopes to give a permanent shape to 
truths of general or universal importance and s0 to 
serve the good of society. Hence the best traditional 
poetry is in some sense didactic or doctrinal. Didactic 
in a quite literal sense are Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
the Tao Té Ching, Lucretius, the Georgics, Dryden's 
Hind and Panther. Didactic in a broad sense is the 


1 “More profitable is a book than the house of the builder, than chapels 
in the West. Better is it than a stablished castle and than a memorial. 
stone in a temple.”” (Gardiner’s Hieratic Papyri, 3rd Series.) In this 
case it is the pyramid-builders who seem to have had the “‘last word”. 

2 Horace : ‘‘I have perfected a memorial more durable than bronze.” 
Pindar : ‘“‘When a man of noble deeds goes down unsung to Hades’ dwelling, 
he has spent vain breath.’’ Nevertheless the status of Pindar was in one 
sense humble enough, since he was paid money by those he praise. 
“A foundation of gold has now been laid for sacred songs. Come, let us 
build the patterned articulate glory of words, which shall add new splendou 
to famous Thebes.”’ 
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best drama—Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Racine, the No plays of Japan—exhibiting cause and 
efect in human acts against a background (now more 
and now less distinct) of divine law; so also the 
Aeneid and the Gerusalemme, epics of providence. 
_ JDoctrinal (concerned directly with the praise of God 
or with metaphysical truth) are all the poetry of the 
Old Testament ; the Upanisads and Bhagavad-Gita ; 
the Divine Comedy ; Paradise Lost and Regained and 
Samson Agonistes; with innumerable religious and 
mystical odes and lyrics in the European vernaculars 
of the Middle Ages and in Arabic and Persian. I 


"Ishall not consider here the nature and importance of 


those poems (doubtless the most familiar to us) which 
fll outside these groups. I merely submit that by 
their number, by their extension in time and place, 
}by their intellectual greatness (even, if you like, by 
"Ttheir aesthetic importance), works of a didactic or 


“I doctrinal sort, works which are of general use, are the 


norm of poetry. It is our fault and our misfortune 
that we think of useful poetry as a contradiction in 
trms, or recall at best those false kinds of verse 
where conventional ornament and mythology is 
applied from without to a theme never conceived in 
aform proper to verse—that when we speak of a 
didactic poem we think of Dr. Grainger praising the 
ugar cane or Erasmus Darwin “enlisting imagina- 
tion under the banner of Science’ rather than of 
Christopher Smart “by the grace of God reviving 
ADORATION amongst Englishmen’. 

Latin hymns, then, belong to the main stream of 
poetry, not only by their greatness as verse—acknow- 
ledged at last by the general consent of critics‘—but 


1Earlier critics—Archbishop Trench, John Addington Symonds, 
Remy de Gourmont—had highly praised Latin hymns; but such praise 


ised. @¥4S unusual and appeared paradoxical at the time. Now, thanks to 


Mr. Raby, Miss Waddell and others, it is widely recognized that Christian 
latin provides a body of poetry which must as much be considered in any 
general view of poetry as, for instance, Elizabethan lyric. The judgment 
Mr. F. Brittain may be taken as now representative : “‘By the end of 
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also by their communal purpose and their doctrinal 
content. It is easy for us to miss the significance of 
this content. Living in an unintellectual and anti- 
intellectual age, we allow our intelligence to be 
numbed by the secular culture all about us; we 
multiply ideas instead of unifying them ; we attribute 
no meaning to single words, and expect the simplest 
notion to be doled out to us in groups of a dozen 
words at a time; mentally as well as physically, we 
prefer comfort to rational purpose. All this has its 
influence on our manner of understanding our faith. 
For although, it is to be hoped, we hold the truths of 
religion as firmly as did our ancestors, we often hold 
them in isolation! ; hence we are ill at ease in patristic 
and mediaeval writings, where truth is expressed in 
depth not surface, and doctrines we think of separately 
are fused into continuity. We believe that God 
created the world, and that the visible creation is a 
theophany ; but these beliefs appear distant to us in 
comparison with the laws of Christian conduct. Thus 
we find it hard to appraise justly the many hymns 
which bring together in correspondence the work of 
creation and the duty of man, the progress of times 
and seasons and the progress of the soul. We accept 
the exposition of natural things with which the hymn 
opens, but we are chiefly interested in the application 
the thirteenth century, the Romance languages had produced many 
very beautiful lyrics. None of them, however, until Dante appeared, 
had produced a literature which can be called great without fear of its 
claim to that title being questioned. Liturgical Latin, on the other hand, 
had done so. In both the Hymn and the Sequence it had risen—not once 
nor twice, but many times—to the greatest heights of sublimity, majesty, 
and beauty. Its finest poems will bear comparison with anything 1 
classical Latin.’’ (The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric, 1937, p. 61.) 
1Two examples of this. The Kingship of Christ is liturgically cele- 
brated at Christmas and Epiphany and on Palm Sunday, Good Friday and 
Easter Day ; it is an essential element in all these feasts, which cannot 
fully be understood without it. But other things also are celebrated 
then, and we proved unable to keep this element in mind. Hence Pope 
Pius XI made a needful concession to our weakness in instituting a special 
feast of Kingship. Again, it is the custom for Catholics every morning 
to use some modern formula in offering to God the actions of the day. 


But they have first said the Lord’s Prayer; if with proper understanding 
and will, then the offering has been already made. 
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to morals ; this, we feel, is what really concerns us. 
But to the patristic writers the correspondence of 
things was of the first importance ; man in his station 
srving the divine purpose as the stars in theirs ; the 
“little world”, under God, imitating the cosmic 
order. 

Apply these general observations to a few points in 
one of the most familiar hymns—the Lucis creator. In 
the first stanza we have the word “light” three times. 
One would have thought it obvious enough that the 
repetition was designed, and the number three has 
traditionally a mystical significance? ; nevertheless 
there have been translators who have omitted the 
word once or even twice. In the original the word 
has a distinct sense at each repetition: in the third 
line it is the primordial light created before the sun ; 
in the second, the light of the sun as illuminating our 
earthly days ; in the first it is light universally, light 
sensible and intelligible, corporal and spiritual, and 
again the light of nature, the light of grace, the light 
of glory. And the hymn teaches that all these lights 
have one source, namely God, the uncreated Light.” 

In the second stanza the words taetrum chaos are 
important. They are not a mere periphrasis for 
darkness. Chaos recalls the formlessness of the prime- 
val void of waters, matter over which the Spirit moved 
sicut amor artificis, bringing it from potency into act. 
And when at evening the “‘void of darkness” approaches, 
we remember that other darkness and the moving of 
the Spirit; and pray that in us as in the rest of 
creation God may shape his work to what he would 
have it be, ut sit et ut permaneat.® 

In the third stanza it is easy to slur the meaning of 


1 Alluded to in the old hymns for Terce and None, Certum tenentes 
ordinem and Perfectum trinum numerum. 

*There are further applications of the idea of light in the opening 
stanzas of Splendor paternae gloriae and Christe qui lux es et dies. 

*St. Augustine De Gen. ad Litt. (lib. imp.) c. iv, §15. St. Thomas 
5.T.1, 74, 3, 3-4 
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dum nil perenne cogitat, taking the words merely of “‘idle 
thoughts and vain’’, as one translation puts it. Perenne | 
has its full meaning, and the perpetual or eternal is | 
put before us as the noblest object of the intellect, | 
Contemplation of man’s last end, spiritually and 
intellectually, should move the will to the moral 
virtues, as they in their turn dispose to contemplation, | 
And contrariwise, the neglect of contemplation leads 
to sin, and sin weakens the disposition to contemplation. 

Doctrinal points such as these abound in patristic 
and mediaeval hymns. And the user of the hymn— 
singer or reader'—is expected to grasp allusions— | 
echoes within the hymn itself, references to scriptural 
texts, sometimes quotations from earlier hymns. The 
Pange Lingua of St. Thomas gives examples of these 
three things. In the first stanza the adjective 
pretiost is at once caught up by the noun pretium (the 
precious Blood is indeed of price because it was the 
price of the world). Inthesecond stanza, Nobis datus, 
nobis natus alludes to Isa. ix, 6 (Parvulus enim natus est 
nobis, et filius datus est nobis). Finally, the first line of 
the hymn is borrowed from the Passiontide hymn of 
Fortunatus, perhaps to suggest the relation of the 
sacrifice of Calvary to the sacrifice of the Mass. 

We may now consider briefly the characteristic 
metre of these hymns—the four-lined iambic dimeter 
used in the original hymns of St. Ambrose and be- 
queathed by him to liturgical tradition. ‘Not a very 
exciting measure,” says Adrian Fortescue, but then 


1] say singer or reader because from the first there were poems which 
may most conveniently be called hymns but which were meant for ‘‘spiritual 
reading’’ rather than singing ; those of Prudentius are an example. For 
a good brief account of the liturgical and extra-liturgical use of hymns 
up to the twelfth century see Adrian Fortescue’s preface to Alan 
McDougall’s Pange Lingua (1916) ; and for further details Walpole’s Early 
Latin Hymns (1922) and Mr. Raby’s Christian-Latin Poetry (1927). 

2 I do not say that there is always such significance in these borrowings. 
Sometimes (as so often in Chinese and Japanese verse) they indicate that 
the newer poet is carrying further the older’s thought, or is applying it ina 
new way. Sometimes they are merely accepted as the best words there 
and then, which only vanity would reject because they had been used 
before. 
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«citing measures are not an apt vehicle for intellec- 
wal poetry. Certainly in its Latin form it is one of 


ihe grandest measures ever conceived, and no less 


than the Virgilian hexameter it can bring out to the 
ull the gravitas and solidity of the Latin language. 


iNearly six centuries before St. Ambrose, Ennius had 


wed it in lines which, retrospectively, seem to have an 
Ambrosian ring : 


O magna templa caelitum, 
Commixta stellis splendidis. 


That dignity remains in liturgical verse; but the 
metre has also great flexibility, obscured perhaps in 
the words as sung, but sometimes notable in the words 
considered as speech. 


Nox et tenebrae et nubila, 
Confusa mundi et turbida— 
Lux intrat, albescit polus, 
Christus venit—discedite ! 


The contrast of smooth and abrupt rhythm ; the 
killed use of word-lengths and pauses ; the handling 
of ictus and word-accent, first coincident, then clash- 
ing, then meeting again in the triumphant last word 
—all this makes the stanza of Prudentius rhythmically 
more interesting than many lyric stanzas in the more 
dlaborate metres of Horace. 

Thus much in the light of that lowest of sciences, 
poetic technique.! But as Emerson once observed, 
‘it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, 
that makes a poem” ; and I therefore pass on to a more 
important point, which is that this usual metre of 
Latin hymns is particularly appropriate to the argu- 
ment of such hymns, namely Christian doctrine. I 
will illustrate this with one detail only, the use of 





PPS “Poeticae, quae est infima inter omnes doctrinas.’’ St. Thomas, 
=? i, I, 9, I. 
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antithesis. Doubtless antithesis exists in all languages 
as a natural expression of philosophic thought, as a 
help to clear writing, and finally as a rhetorical 
ornament. In classical Greece, from which our! 
tradition of rhetoric descends, the sophists and their i 
followers employed antithesis ornamentally rather 
than intellectually. For a truly intellectual use of! 
antithesis requires some philosophical scheme and a 
knowledge of what is opposed to what ; and though| 
Plato and Aristotle eminently possessed such a scheme | 
and such knowledge, with most Greek writers it was! 
not so. But antithesis as a device appealed to them;} 
hence we find them repeating in and out of season 
the common antitheses of deed and word, nature and 
custom, and often straining their sentences into an 
antithetic shape to which nothing in reality corres 
ponds. This kind of thing may be seen in Gorgias, 
in the earlier orators, in the more ambitious passages of | 
Thucydides ; it was imitated in Roman and again 
in Renascence rhetoric ; probably it appears in all 
cultures where fine writing is considered an end in 
itself. 

Christianity provided men with certain philo- 
sophical foundations and a body of doctrines pregnant 
with great antitheses; God and man, eternity and 
time, sense and spirit, visible and invisible, corruptible 
and incorruptible, mortal and immortal, grace and 
sin, grace and nature, grace and glory. Here, from 
the beginnings of Christianity, the humblest believer 
was placed in possession of profound truths set against 
each other ; truths expounded by St. John and St. 
Paul and by the whole teaching Church. In expres 
ing Christian doctrine it is not only natural to use 
antitheses, it is impossible to do without them. In 
thought and in words, such truths may be given in 
many ways—for instance with long interwoven con- 
tinuity, which is the method of Dante. But one 
obvious way is to state as briefly as can be, each of 
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two Opposing truths, and to set them side by side. 
This is the commonest method of the liturgy ; it is 


Fused in many collects ; it is also used in our hymns. 
7 And, given the nature of the Latin language, I think 


ir Jit will be agreed that the opposition of lines of just 
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j this length to express doctrinal antithesis is a method 
of most convincing aptness and rightness, a triumph 


of verbal and intellectual correspondence. There 


Jcould be no better example of ‘“‘metre-making argu- 
j ment ” 


Beatus auctor saeculi 

Servile corpus induit 

Ut carne carnem liberans 

Non perderet quod condidit . . . 


Aeterna caeli gloria, 
Beata spes mortalium, 
Celsitonantis unice, 
Castaeque proles virginis . 


Deus creator omnium, 
Homo in fine temporum .. . 


Tu esto nostrum gaudium, 
Qui es futurus praemium .. . 


Supernae matris gaudia 
Repraesentat Ecclesia : 
Dum festa colit annua, 
Suspirat ad perpetua.. . 


There is no time to discuss other metres here, or 
to make more than passing reference to the sequence 
form which reached its intellectual and technical 
height in the work of Adam of St. Victor and of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. With the close of the Middle 
Ages liturgical verse declines. Hymns of some beauty 





‘This is the opening of Adam of St. Victor’s hymn for All Saints: 
profound interpretation of the earthly Church and her liturgy as imitating 
the Church in heaven and the exemplar liturgy there. 
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were written as late as the fifteenth century, but the 
intellectual grasp of doctrine has weakened ; personal 
devotion flourishes instead. The hymns of earlier 
times—even if used outside the liturgy, like some 
patristic poems, or accorded a merely local liturgical | 
use, like those of Adam—have a central and universal | 
character which makes them seem the voice of the 


Church herself. Late mediaeval hymns, however jl ; 


many might sing them, are the voice of some devout 
individual. ‘There is, for instance, the little hymn: 


O Domine Deus 
Speraviinte... 


which Mary Queen of Scots is said to have written in 
her prayer-book ; the kind of pathos that goes with 
the story gives also the measure of the hymn. You 
can imagine it sung by the “tragic queen’; you 
cannot imagine it sung by the souls in purgatory as | 
Dante heard them singing Te lucis ante. Or again 


there is this, so little known that I quote the whole of it: 


Ut axe sunt serena 
Nocturna sidera ; 
Ut verna sunt amoena 

In campis lilia : 


Sic, Virgo, claritatis 
Es flore fulgida ; 
Sic, Mater, caritatis 

Es rore limpida.+ 


It is a lovely little poem ; but the personal lyric 
quality which we recognise in it lessens its worthiness 
as a hymn. It is slight and fragile beside Quem terra, 
pontus, aethera. 

But the age which follows loses the best of both 
worlds—the majestic depth of the older hymns, the 


$$$ ee 





1 Daniel IV, p. 341. 
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|weetness of the late. The Renascence stifles the 
Hanguage of its choice; seldom again will a living 
Foice in Christian Latin be heard, and then timidly—in 
Wrashaw’s Felices animae, in Adeste fideles, in a few short 
Jems of Lionel Johnson. Meanwhile the liturgy is 
Jobbed of some of its best treasures ; local hymns dis- 
ippear ; sequences dwindle from hundreds to a hand- 
jul; and the small number of ancient hymns remain- 
ig are newly spiced to the palate of the times. The 
lymns now added are merely ingenious or merely 
fiat; doctrine is mechanically instead of organically 
jxpressed ; in the growing contempt for quiddities, 
Benedictine saints are praised for the virtues proper 
0 anchorites, and married women for those proper 
0 cloistered virgins. Humanism reigns, and meta- 
physics takes to the catacombs. 
WALTER SHEWRING. 
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MAY systems of law discourage gifts to thosell 
who hold a spiritual office. French law, for} 
example, forbids gifts made by a penitent to his con-9}”. 
fessor when the former is in immediate expectation of 
death. The reason for this discouragement is only 
partly that a position of great confidence might be 
abused for personal ends if the ordinary right of free. 
dom of disposition were allowed ; it is also often 
stated in the law books that a person needs to be pro- | 
tected from himself, not merely from those in whom 
he reposes trust. The law is prepared to discourage 
a person from indulging his own generous instincts] 
on the ground that he might later change his mind 
and repent of it when the emotion which originally ]”. 
prompted him has lost its force. There is also the! 
possibility that generosity might deprive the donor's 
family of property to which they feel they have a moral, 
though not a legal, claim. For reasons such as these} 
English law places obstacles in the way of donors who J. 
wish to benefit their legal advisers, guardians, parents, 
and others who occupy a fiduciary position. There 
is not necessarily any question of bad faith on their 
part, but special protection is extended to those 
thought to be in need of it. Spiritual advisers also 
have come within the same general principle. 
There is no rule applicable to priests in particular 
and indeed there have been few instances in which 
bounties to priests have come before the Courts of this 
country. But there is no doubt that the same restric- 
tions apply to them as to other holders of a religious 
office. There was no specific discrimination against 
gifts to priests under the old penal laws and none has 
appeared since their abolition. English law is les 
strict than that of some countries for here gifts between 
parties in a spiritual relationship are never absolutely 
void. They are voidable. This means that the 
496 
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Monor can, if he wishes, reclaim the property after 
having made the gift and it must be restored to him ; 
i{he dies without having reclaimed it his legal rep- 
iesentatives have a similar option and can insist on 
iis return for the benefit of his family. In practice, 
ii is the exception for the donor to wish to take back 
what he has freely given. In the great majority of 
cases, therefore, the priest who is the recipient of 
Jhounty will enjoy it both in conscience and in law. 
It is the exceptional case which gives rise to diffi- 
ulties for it is uncertain exactly when the transaction 
4s voidable. There is no Act of Parliament on the 
ubject, the rules being found in the decisions of cases 
which have arisen during the last century or two. 
iThe relevant cases concern a variety of persons who 
could be said to be in some sort of spiritual relationship 
with their benefactor. The governing principle of 
undue influence was applied to them and it is this 
principle which may make gifts to priests voidable. 
It is essential, in discussing the application of the law 
ofundue influence, to distinguish between a gift made 
in the donor’s lifetime and a gift by will. Confusion 
results unless the difference between inter vivos and 
testamentary benefits is stressed. 


I 


In certain relationships such as that of parent and 
child, solicitor and client, and guardian and ward, 
the dominant party is presumed to exercise such a 
strong influence that a gift to him from the weaker 
party may be set aside unless he is fully protected. 
It is not that the influence is considered wrong in 
itself, for it is usually natural and proper that the 
influence should exist, but that it may be unduly 
exercised. Because there is a possibility of its abuse 
the law imposes a presumption against the validity 
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of the gift. The rule was well explained in a case 
which concerned a gift by a child, shortly after coming 
of age, to his parent. It was held to be not a question | 
of actual pressure, or deception, or undue advantage, 
or want of knowledge of the effect of the gift ; the 
mere existence of the fiduciary relationship raised | 
the presumption and it had to be rebutted by the 
donee. Thus the principle is seen to be essentially 
different from metus reverentialis as known to the 
Canon law. It is well known that a marriage may 
be held to be invalid, according to Canon law, if one 
party entered into it under the moral coercion of a 
parent : his consent is not completely free, although 
nothing like force, or the threat of force, has been 
used to induce the appearance of consent. But a 
child may revoke a gift to his parent, under this 
doctrine of English law, in spite of his original desire 
freely arrived at. It is not even necessary that the 
parent should have expressed a desire for the gift or 
hinted at it. Generosity is not allowed free play if a 
personal influence or ascendancy, perhaps worthy 
in itself, can be supposed to have inspired it. This 
far-reaching principle is peculiar to the law of England. 
It has been applied to some six diverse relationships, 
including that of physician and patient. 

Before considering the question whether it applies 
to spiritual relationships it must be noted that only 
a presumption is laid down. If the presumption can 
be rebutted the gift is binding on the donor despite a }' 
subsequent desire to revoke it. The usual method of 
removing the inference of undue influence is the pro- 
vision of independent advice for the donor when the 
gift is made. If his own solicitor is fully informed of 
his intention to make a gift to a priest and explains 
all the implications of the transaction, then it would 
be impossible to demand the return of the property. 

In the leading case of Huguenin v. Baseley (1807) it 
was explained that “‘the relief stands upon a general 
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principle applying to all the variety of relations in 


i which dominion may be exercised by one person over 


another”. ‘That case discovered one “of a very 


sacred character of a minister of religion”. It was 
accepted that the general principle prevailed because 
in other relationships, ‘‘the means of acquiring in- 
fluence were much less powerful—the respect of a 
child or ward for a parent or guardian” being cited. 
Some of the limitations of the principle are illustrated 
by Re Metcalfe (1864). In this case, a Carmelite 
nun, on taking the usual vows, assigned all her 
property for the benefit of the Brompton Oratory. 
Those who would otherwise have benefited by it 
contested the disposition. It was argued that, being 
a professed nun, she was civilly dead and incapable 
to taking a legacy which had been left to her and which 
she also wished to assign to the Oratory. This argu- 
ment was decisively rejected by the Court: it was 
described as “‘sheer and absolute nonsense”, for no 
such status as civil death has been recognized by 
English law for centuries. It was also suggested that 
the disposition was made under moral duress, if not 
physical constraint, because the donor had taken a 
vow of obedience and was required to live immured 
ina convent. This argument failed likewise: the 
donor had voluntarily chosen to adopt a certain mode 
of life and this was far from what is meant by duress 
for legal purposes. The last reason urged for declar- 
ing the disposition void was undue influence. This 
was accepted by the Master of the Rolls, but in the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery it met with the same fate 
as the other two. “To say that a lady, in the full 
possession of her faculties, is not to deal with her 
property because she is under the influence of those 
who may induce her to deal with it in a way which 
we should consider unwise, would be attributing to 
the Courts of England a power which I do not think 
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they possess. This lady may be about to deal with 
her property in a way which we should think in- 
advisable, but we have no jurisdiction to take that 
into consideration. She comes here asking for her 
her own property, and we have no power to refuse the 
application.”” In these words did Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce vindicate the right of untrammelled disposal 
of private property. 

There was no question, in the last-mentioned case, 
of any personal influence or ascendancy being exer- 
cised by the recipient of the disposition. No member | 
of the Brompton Oratory stood in the relation of | 
spiritual adviser to the donor. If he had, other 
considerations would apply as they would if the donor’s | 
convent or her religious superior had been the | 
beneficiary. Huguenin v. Baseley is the outstanding | 
example of undue influence in a religious connexion. | 
In that case the gift was invalidated. The suit con- | 
cerned a wealthy widow and the Reverend Thomas | 
Baseley, a clergyman of the Church of England, whom 
she appointed agent and manager of her estates and 
other property. She removed the conduct of her 
affairs from her former legal advisers because, as she | 
wrote to them, she had “the greatest reason to 
believe that Providence has raised me up a friend, and 
that friend is Mr. Baseley’. Her friendship for him 
led to a substantial settlement being made on him and 
his family out of her property. He enjoyed his good | 
fortune until the time when Mrs. Huguenin married | 
a second time ; she and her husband then applied to 
have the settlement set aside. Lord Eldon, the Lord 
Chancellor, ordered all the property to be returned: 
“‘The question is not whether she knew what she was 
doing, had done, or proposed to do, but how the inten- 
tion was produced : whether all that care and provi- 
dence was placed round her, as against those who 
advised her, which, from their situation, and relation 
with respect to her, they were bound to exert on her 
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behalf.’ In the characteristically crabbed phrasing 
kading to Lord Eldon’s decree, stress is laid on the 
actor that the defendant was a confidential agent and 
weward of the plaintiff: he was not merely her 
piritual adviser. 
3 The first case in which undue influence of a 
Icligious character was reviewed by the Courts was 
Norton v. Relly (1764) in which the Lord Chancellor 
Jave a boisterous judgement in a style which never 
‘alivens the present-day law reports. The contem- 
jorary attitude towards Methodists is reflected in 
Word Northington’s scathing, intolerant words. An 
qvangelical preacher was ordered to return property 
Ieceived from an admiring maiden lady who met most 
if his expenses and joined him in spiritual exercises. 
iit was suggested that he should not be suspected 
- merely because he was a dissenter, but “‘very wide is 
ihe difference between dissenters and fanatics whose 
qanting and whose doctrines have no other tendency 


than to plunge their deluded votaries into the very 
abyss of bigotry, despair, and enthusiasm’’. Could 
not the law discourage these men, asked the Lord 
Chancellor : ‘‘Men who go about in the Apostles’ 
language, and creep into people’s dwellings, deluding 
weak women : men who go about and diffuse their 
rant and warm enthusiastic notions, to the destruction 


He thought if the Court of Chancery did 
not extend its hand of protection “‘the constitution 
iself would be in danger’. “Bigotry and enthusiasm 
have spread their baneful influence among us far and 
wide.” Being aware of the prejudice against 
Methodists, the defendant had insisted that he was 
an independent preacher, not a follower of Wesley. 
“What is that to me?” asked Lord Northington. 
‘He appears to be a subtle sectary, who preys upon 


his deluded hearers, and robs them under the mask 
Vol. xviii. 2K 
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of religion ; an itinerant who propagates his fanatic. 
ism even in the cold northern counties, where one 
could scarcely suppose that it could enter.” It 
appeared that the lady was kept from her relations 
in the preacher’s house from which she was not per- 
mitted to depart. It was in his house that the deed 
assigning her property to him was executed. The 
Court also thought that she acted when in a state of 9; 


delusion : “She advanced step by step, and imbibed 9 ;; 


his doctrines till she became quite intoxicated, if I | 
may use the expression, with his madness and enthusi- | 
asm.” It is true that she wrote some verses “‘on the 
mystery of the union of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit” : “It appears by this that she was far gone,” 
thought Lord Chancellor Northington. 

The influence of a religious superior over a member 
of the same community may be sufficient to nullify a 
gift. This was the conclusion reached in Allcard v. 
Skinner (1886), a case which concerned an Anglican 
convent. The plaintiff became a professed member 
of the order, taking vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. She then made over large sums to the 
abbess. Later she left the society, wishing to. join 
the Catholic Church. The Court of Appeal decided 
that she had a good claim for the return of her property. 
The importance of the decision is the fact that no 
pressure, except the inevitable pressure of the vows 
and rules, was brought to bear on the plaintiff; 
nor was any deception practised upon her or any 
unfair advantage taken ; and none of her money was 
obtained or applied for the private advantage of the 
abbess, or for any purpose other than the legitimate 
purposes of the sisterhood. The principle underlying 
the decision was carefully explained by the Court of 
Appeal: ‘“‘The influence of one mind over another 
is very subtle, and of all influences, religious influence 
is the most dangerous and the most powerful, and to 
counteract it Courts of equity have gone very far.” 
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Equity will not allow a person who exercises a domin- 
J ant religious influence over another to benefit by the 
gifts, directly or indirectly, which the donor makes 
under, or in consequence of, such influence, unless it 
is shown that the donor was allowed full and free 
Jopportunity for counsel and advice outside—the 
] means of considering his worldly position and exercis- 
ing an independent will about it. ‘This is not a 
limitation placed upon the action of the donor ; it is 


* a fetter placed upon the conscience of the recipient 


of the gift, and one which arises out of public policy 
and fair play.” 

There has been no reported case in England in 
which a Catholic religious superior has been sued for 
the return of property given in the circumstances of 
the case last mentioned. But in an Irish case, Whyte 
v. Meade (1840), the principle of undue influence has 
been applied. A girl entered a convent, and was 
professed under age. When arrived at full age she 
assigned nearly all her property for the benefit of 
the convent. The deed of assignment was prepared 
by the professional agent of the convent and no friend 
of the donor was present. It was held that the 
transaction fell within the same principle which makes 
gifts from a ward to a guardian voidable in the absence 
of independent advice. Thus, when the nun later 
quitted the convent, she succeeded in having the gift 
revoked. There is no doubt that an English court 
would apply the law in the same way. 

In Kirwan v. Cullen, another Irish case, the principle 
of undue influence was found to be inapplicable. A 
Catholic lady made a gift to a Catholic archbishop, 
but she had never known him personally. She could 
not demand it back for there could be no question of 
his having exercised any personal influence over her. 
It is personal ascendancy which is the essence of the 
principle. 

There was no difficulty in Nottidge v. Prince (1860) 
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in setting aside a gift because the dominant party 
claimed to be divinely inspired. As the plaintiffs 
counsel put it: “If it were true that the Holy Spirit | 
dwelt in the body of Mr. Prince, and spoke by him, 
how could a demand for money be refused ?” The | 
judge was clearly right in holding that the grossness 
of the imposture put it far beyond mere spiritual | 
influence. But at the same time he said that the gift 
must have been cancelled even if the false character 
assumed by the defendant had not been a part of the | 
case. The principle of undue influence prevails 
where there exists a relation which naturally creates 
influence over the mind, and the judge instanced the 
relation of attorney and client, guardian and ward, and 
parent and child: “But there does not arise from any 
of these relations an influence so strong as that of a 
minister of religion over a person under his direct 
spiritual charge.” 

When, then, can a person be said to be under the 
direct spiritual charge of another? Morley v. Lough- 
nan (1893) is an extreme example. The defendant 
was a member of the religious sect of “Exclusive 
Brethren”? employed as a travelling companion of an 
epileptic of large fortune. The defendant converted 
him to his own religious views and in consequence 
of his warm welcome by the circle of exclusive brethren 
he took up his residence with the defendant who gave 
him the privilege of that daily religious advice of 
which, both were convinced, he stood in dire need. 
His appreciation of this spiritual succour was marked 
by a gift of £140,000. On his death his representa- 
tives successfully reclaimed it. In allowing this 
remedy the judge did not rely solely on the fact of 
religious influence ; he also pointed out that Loughnan 
was “‘a kind of guardian” who had betrayed his trust. 
Further, he was not in a position of religious authority 
for all the brethren were equal in status. For this 
reason, undue influence would probably not have 
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been presumed ; but overwhelming religious influence 
was proved to exist in fact. The case is no precedent 


parishioner. 

The presumption of undue influence has served to 
check the activities of practitioners of spiritualism. 
In a recent case it was held that a medium “‘stood in 
the relationship of spiritual adviser’ to her consulter. 
Thus the presumption applied and a gift was returned 
without the necessity of proving actual fraud or 
deception, which would be likely to be a difficult 
matter. ‘The first case of this type concerned Mr. 
Home, the medium. In Lyon v. Home (1868) a 
medium, after a few days’ acquaintanceship with a 
widow of seventy-five, induced her to adopt him as her 
son and to make lavish gifts, in the belief that she was 
fulfilling her husband’s wishes communicated to her 
through the defendant when in contact with the spirit 
world. He was forced to restore the benefits re- 
ceived. In Chennells v. Bruce (1939) a woman who 
acted as medium for her “‘control’’, a North American 
Indian called “Grey Feather’, advised one of her 
consulters to “keep on fighting” a claim which the 
latter had in respect of a road accident. The advice 
was taken and £1,500 was paid on the claim. The 
defendant then revealed that Grey Feather thought 
she deserved a reward out of this sum and had men- 
tioned £200 ; on a later occasion when Grey Feather 
“came through” he put the figure at £400. The 
defendant advised that the spirit world had become 
seriously perturbed at the delay in paying this sum 
and that Grey Feather, who had become angry, 
could forsee that the whole £1,500 would be lost unless 
the £400 were paid. ‘This amount was paid over, but 
was recovered on the ground of undue influence. 

It is on the strength of the decisions described that 
it is commonly stated in legal works and judgements 
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that the law of undue influence applies to “‘spiritual 
advisers” in the same way as it does to legal advisers, 
parents, guardians, and certain other classes of persons, | 
The lawyer is faced with the question whether these 
decisions are binding precedents having this effect. 
None of them is, on the actual facts, a case of mere 
spiritual influence inspiring a gift when the recipient 
remains passive : there is some additional element such 
as guardianship, confidential agency, superior author- 
ity under religious rule, frank imposture, or, at the 
least, importunity to make a gift. Yet it is the law 
as laid down in these cases that has led to the generally 
accepted opinion. The reason is that there are to 
be found in the judgements broad statements that the 
presumption of undue influence applies in its full 
vigour. But there has been no precedent in which it 
was necessary to apply it when the spiritual adviser was 
passive and innocent of even hinting that a gift would 
be appreciated. The better view seems to be that then 
too the gift could be revoked on the analogy of gifts 
to legal advisers, parents, and guardians : when the 
question does arise in the Courts the judgements in 
the above-mentioned cases will have to be exhaustively 
analysed. 

Assuming that “spiritual advisers” are within the 
general rule there is the further question of what is a 
spiritual adviser for this purpose. Is a priest within 
the general rule with respect to a penitent or a parish- 
ioner? “It all depends” would appear to be the 
right answer here as always. A close personal 
relationship is a pre-requisite for the law of undue 
influence to operate. It can hardly be said to be 
present merely because the donor is a penitent or a 
parishioner : the priest may hardly know him. But 
if they be on intimate terms, or, perhaps, even casually 
friendly, a presumption of undue influence may well 
be applicable. The presumption can, of course, be 
removed if the donor has independent advice. And 
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jwhen it cannot be removed it is very misleading to 
jimagine a designing ecclesiastic who has failed to 
jinveigle a member of his flock. It is usually wrong to 
speak of “charges” of undue influence being made 
against a person. Spontaneous generosity as well 
as fruitful importunity are within its ambit. 


II 


The term undue influence is used with reference 
to gifts by will, and legacies may be invalidated on 
this ground. But the term has a very different mean- 
ing from that which it bears inter vivos. It is typical 
of English law that the same technical expression 
should be used in more than one sense. Needless 
confusion is caused for there are several other terms 
ready to hand which better describe the principle on 
which testamentary gifts are annulled. That prin- 
ciple is coercion, physical or mental, destroying free 
agency ; the testator is compelled to leave the legacy 
to him who coerces him. On the other hand, when 
undue influence is present in non-testamentary cases 
the donor is often perfectly willing, even eager, to 
benefit the other party ; yet the gift may be revoked. 
Unnecessary ambiguity would have been avoided if 
the Courts had béen content with such words as 
coercion, constraint, importunity and compulsion, 
which were used by the ecclesiastical courts when 
they had jurisdiction over wills. These terms, which 
can be traced back to Roman law, originally applicable 
to wills, give a much clearer idea of what is sufficient 
to revoke a legacy than the more modern expression 
undue influence. When the latter term was adopted 
the substance of the rule was not changed but only 
its designation. 

Under the testamentary rule, undue influence is 
hever presumed even if the legatee be the testator’s 
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solicitor, parent, or guardian. The legatee may have, 
and in point of fact generally has, no part in or even 
knowledge of the will ; to cast upon him, on the bare 
proof of the legacy and his relation to the testator, the 
burden of showing how the thing came about, and | 
under what influence or under what motives the legacy | 
was made, or what advice the testator had, would be | 
to cast a duty on him which in most cases he could not 
possibly discharge. 

There is equally no presumption against a spiritual 
adviser who takes a legacy from one within his charge. 
The two cases which made this clear concerned 
Catholic priests. In contrast with the position inter 
vivos there is no reported case in which a non-Catholic 
holder of a religious office has taken a contested legacy. 
In both the cases the legacy was upheld as legal and 
free from suspicion. Middleton v. Sherburne (1841) 
raised the issue in an acute form because the priest, 
in addition to being the testator’s confessor, was his 
close friend and the confidential manager of his tem- 
poral concerns. The judge declared: “I do not 
think that mere influence is enough to set aside a 
will. All wills are made under some kind of in- 
fluence—the influence of affection or attachment, 
which is perfectly legitimate. The question therefore 
is as to the degree of influence. It must be such a 
degree of influence, if you choose to call it by that 
name, as deprives the testator of being the proper 
master of his own faculties.”” As there was no sus- 
picion, still less proof, of anything like moral com- 
pulsion on the part of the confessor the contestants 
of the will had no case at all. 

The leading case in which the difference between 
the two kinds of undue influence was expounded is 
Parfitt v. Lawless (1872). The legatee was a Catholic 
priest who had resided with the testatrix and her 
husband for many years as private chaplain ; for 
part of that time he had been her habitual confessor 
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and was her confessor at the time when the will was 


made. It was explained by the Court of Probate 
that the influence which is undue in the case of gifts 


Jina man’s lifetime is very different from that which is 
, and | 
gacy | 
Id be | 


required to set aside a will. The natural influence 
of the parent or guardian over the child, or the 


jsolicitor over the client, may lawfully be exercised to 


obtain a legacy so long as the testator thoroughly 
understands what he is doing, and is a free agent. 
There is nothing illegal in the parent, for example, 
pressing his claims on a child and obtaining recogni- 
tion of those claims in the will, “provided that per- 
suasion stops short of coercion” ; if the volition of the 
testator, though biassed and impressed by the relation 
in which he stands to the legatee, is not overborne 
and subjected to his domination, the legacy cannot 
be questioned. Spiritual advisers are no less favour- 
ably treated. Thus the chaplain was allowed to keep 
the legacy : no suspicion rested upon him. It was 
impossible “‘to presume, without an article of proof, 
that a person so situated has abused his position by the 
exercise of dominion or the assertion of adverse 
control”’. 

If the testator is actually on his death bed when he 
makes his will and he leaves a legacy to his confessor 
who is then ministering to him, the legacy is not suspect 
in English law. In French law it would seem to be 
not merely voidable, but absolutely void in such 
circumstances. But in the English Courts the ordinary 
tule applies : those who contest the will must prove 
coercion sufficient to destroy free agency. In most 
of the cases in which a will has been successfully 
contested on the ground of undue influence the testator 
has been enfeebled by illness. It is clearly easier to 
establish moral compulsion when the victim has lost 
his ordinary powers of resistance. It has usually 
happened that the legatee attended the testator in 
the capacity of physician or nurse. In several cases 
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a wife attending her husband in his last sickness has | 
exerted undue influence over him. They clearly | 
illustrate the divergence between the two types of 
undue influence for inter vivos there is no presumption 
of undue influence by a man over his wife. Though 


the law has seen fit to impose it when the parties are {pr 


engaged to be married, the influence of the man is | 
not presumed to survive marriage. | 

A Catholic priest has never, in any reported case, 
been deprived of a legacy because of undue influence. 
But in the case of Middleton v. Sherburne the judge | 
stated that he could “‘easily conceive of a case of a | 
man of very strong mind being under the influence 
of such a superstitious terror or delusion as that he 
might think it necessary to his salvation that he should 
give all his money to his priest or confessor’. He 
thought there would be undue influence in such an 
unlikely case, but this is somewhat doubtful unless 
the priest deliberately induced the testator’s belief 
It is not probable that lawyers will be supplied with 
a precedent of this kind. 

The decision in Hampson v. Guy (1891) is not very 
satisfactory because the jury found that the testatrix 
was both insane and the victim of undue influence. 
She was a spinster of seventy-five who lived in a con- 
vent and benefited the nuns by her will. The will 
was held invalid, but mainly on the ground of her 
weakness of mind. But one of the judges in the Court 
of Appeal said that the jury “may probably have 
regarded the testatrix as a person of so weak a mind as 
to be really coerced by the influence of the nuns”. 
The case is no precedent for presuming undue in- 
fluence when the legatee is a religious superior. It is 
unsound in law to suggest that religious influence in 
itself amounts to coercion even when the testator 1s 
of weak mind. Religious influence may be used as 
an instrument of coercion, but its use must be fully 
proved. 
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} All the cases have now been noticed in which 
undue influence has been related to the holder of a 
Icligious office. There may be a few additional 
Wrish decisions which may make the law in Ireland 
Hightly different in its details; but the general 
principles are the same in both countries. There are, 
jaturally, other rules of law which may affect priests 
x anyone else. A witness to a will, for example, is 
lebarred from taking a legacy under it. And a person 
_ Who drafts or prepares a will is viewed with suspicion 
fhe is a legatee : he may be called upon to prove the 
bona fides of the transaction. The latter is a rule 
which was received into English law through the 
Church courts when they had jurisdiction over wills. 
It is traceable to the Roman law rubric Qui se seripsit 
leredem and has nothing to do with the principle of 
undue influence which is a peculiarity of English 
law. Some would say that it is a peculiarity which 
restrains generosity. It is worthy of note that in the 
law of Scotland the principle is less strictly applied. 
W. H. D. Winper. 





HOMILETICS 
The Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of" 
God.”? (Romans viii, 14.) 


ARLIER in his letter, St. Paul has shown that all men! 

are sinners and that their justification comes not “by| 
the works of the law’ but by the grace of Christ, offered?" 
to all gratuitously but surely in the Gospel. Our hope| 
of salvation is therefore certain, guaranteed as it is by Christ’s| 
death for us and “‘by the Holy Ghost who is given to us” 
(Rom. v, 5-6). 

We have every right to say ‘‘we are saved by hope”! 
(Rom. vili, 24), provided we first overcome the obstacles 
that crush it, Sin and its consequence, Death. These our! 
first parents brought into the world but Christ, the New! 
Adam, has overcome them. Victory, therefore, lies for us 
in union with Christ, in incorporation with his life. 

Baptism, that mystical death and burial, imparts to 
us the life of Christ in all its fulness, life to our souls by 
grace, to our bodies through hope of the resurrection. It 
is for us, then, to maintain this mystical death, warranty of 
eternal life ; by fulfilling the promises of our baptism and 
the demands of our new life we withdraw ourselves more 
and more from the empire of sin. 

The struggle between flesh and spirit will continue 
unceasingly, implacably ; but by our incorporation with 
the Christ-life in baptism we have become tabernacles of 
the Holy Ghost whose presence assures us of triumph, o| 
eternal life for both body and soul. For He bears witness 
to the new status we have acquired through union with 
Christ, a new relationship with God. Through Christ our 
Brother we have become the adoptive sons of God ; no 
longer do we serve Him in servile fear but with filial love. 
Endorsing our Lord’s teaching to the Apostles, the Holy 
Ghost within us places the word ‘Father’? on our lips (V. 
15-16). 

In that word we have the key to the simple, direct 
approach to God that most of us so sorely need. Goodness, 

512 
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Wruth, Beauty, these are facets of the Godhead that the 
Inystic, the theologian, the artist delight in; but we are 
Jappily content to look on God as our Father, who having 
ireated us out of sheer love has raised us up to be His 
ahildren, wayward, prodigal sons, it may be, but His to love 
ind be loved. 

“Joint heirs with Christ,’ St. Paul calls us. It is a 
jheritage which gives us the power by grace to dominate the 
jaw of sin and death, and no part of that heritage is more 
precious than the power to look at God through the eyes of 
His well-beloved Son, who throughout His life so rarely 
Ipeaks to us of God save as ‘“‘my Father and your Father”. 

} It is thus that in the Mass, where united with our High 
Priest we offer Him in sacrifice for our sins, we say : “Taught 
by thy saving precepts and guided by the divine institution 
we make bold to say : ‘Our Father’.” 


The Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 


that which you are able : but will make also with temptation issue, 
that you may be able to bear it.’ (1 Corinthians x, 13.) 


The history of the Jews is a sadly instructive one for us. 
They, the Chosen People, had all received amazing graces 
from God and yet vast numbers of them perished in the 
desert without ever seeing the Promised Land. Why? 
Because they lacked a spirit of renunciation and sacrifice ; 
because they failed to realize the responsibilities that special 
grace confers. 

We, who have had graces still more abundant showered 
upon us, must keep ever in our minds two precious maxims 
that are by no means the platitudes they appear : noblesse 
blige, as Catholics we must shoulder the responsibilities of 
the high estate to which we have been called ; corruptio 
_]ptimi_ pessima, the more favoured our status, the greater 
becomes the treachery of our sin. 

So it was with the first Chosen Race, whose fate God 
wills to be a lesson to us. The general spirit of worldliness 
among the Jews, their materialism, their particular faults 
fhumerated by St. Paul; their running after false gods, 
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impurity, discontent at their lot together with inevitable 
murmuring against God—all these characteristics of a 
petted people can so easily be paralleled in our lives today. 
The widespread worship of mammon, the corruption of 
married and family life through the shirking of responsibility, | 

both sins springing from the strain of living beyond one’s 9}. 
means and engendering in their turn a spirit of jealous env | 

towards one’s neighbour and petulant complaint against | 
God—these sins to which modern man is so prone (Catholics 

hardly less so) are the sins of the Jews in twentieth century 

dress. 

In good time must we take heed of the warning. A 
false confidence in a nominal Catholicity, a mere outward | 
show of obeisance, remains our greatest danger. Was it not 
the essence of Luther’s heresy to regard faith in Christ and 
His merits a cloak and sufficient excuse for sin? “Bea 
sinner and sin on bravely,’ he wrote, “but have stronger 
faith and rejoice in Christ, who is the victor of sin, death and 
the world. . . . To you it ought to be sufficient that you 
acknowledge the Lamb that takes away the sins of the 
world. The sin cannot tear you away from him, even though 
you commit adultery a hundred times a day and as many 
murders.” 

Unacknowledged, the same insidious heresy lurks among 
us still, for what else is the oft-heard flippant appeal to the 
strength of our faith and regularity of our practice to cover 
the weakness of our sin? Yet our Lord’s warning words are 
unmistakable : ““Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the 
will of my Father who is in Heaven, he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” (Cf. the whole passage, Matt. vii 
13-29.) 

While we must be ever wary of presuming on our 
privileges as ‘‘sons of God’? (v. last Sunday’s sermon) and 
alive to the corresponding responsibilities of grace, that 
status does justify us in a lively confidence and trust in God's 
grace that it will be sufficient for all our needs. It is, indeed, 
of faith that, when temptation presses, graces at least 
remotely and relatively sufficient to resist it are given to all 
the just, for God desires the salvation of all men and will 
not desert us, unless first we desert Him. 
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At the very least we shall be given the grace to turn to 
God in our trial with the promise that He will hear us. 
(Cf. Psalm xxxili, especially v. 5, 16, 20 : “I sought the Lord 
Jand he heard me. . . . Many are the afflictions of the just 
4 but out of them all will the Lord deliver them.’’) 

Temptation and trial are the necessary conditions of our 
journey to God. The way may be difficult ; it will never 
become impassable, for, in the words of St. Augustine, 
“God does not command the impossible but He teaches by 
His command that you do what is within your power and 
ask for what is beyond it.” 


The Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“. . All these things one and the same Spirit worketh, 
dividing to every one according as he will.” (I Corinthians 
xii, 11.) 


In chapters xii—xiv of this letter St. Paul paints a vivid 


picture of the religious life of the infant Church and of 
the exceptional conditions attendant upon its colossal 
commission to teach all nations. The foremost difficulty 
was that of continuing the exposition of the Faith. As 
St. Paul moved rapidly on to some fresh apostolate, he was 
often forced to leave his little groups of neophytes in the 
care of someone who, however fervent, was himself but a 
convert of a few months’ standing. How then were the 
continuity of apostolic teaching and the purity of the Faith 
to be maintained ? ‘‘How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard ? How shail they hear without a 
preacher ??” (Rom. x, 14.) 

In these circumstances the Holy Spirit, Christ’s guarantee 
to His Church against error, would vouchsafe to one or 
other of the convert communities special spiritual gifts, 
“charismata” is St. Paul’s term, and he means by the word 
what theologians call gratiae gratis datae, i.e. graces given for 
the good of others rather than for the recipient’s personal 
advantage and sanctification, as is the case with gratia 
gratum faciens. 

Some of these ‘‘charismata’’, of which St. Paul so often 
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speaks (cf. Rom. xii, Eph. iv), were miraculous, e.g. the 
gift of prophecy that played so large a part in the work of 
the Holy Spirit among the new Christian communities, 
But St. Paul also classes as “‘charismata’”’ gifts not due to 
special divine manifestation but ordinary talents, differing 
with each individual, which must equally be recognized as 
gifts from God and used “unto profit’? for the welfare, | 
spiritual and temporal, of ‘the community. Thus, besides | 
the miraculous gifts, which will pass with the need for | 
them, he mentions such graces as hatred of evil, love of good, 
fervour, patience, prayer, hospitality, kindness to those in 
distress (cf. Rom. xii) and finally he devotes a long and 
remarkable passage of this present letter (chap. xiii) to 
what he calls the better gifts, a more excellent way of 
approach to God, that of Charity. 

In all this St. Paul is retelling the general lesson of the 
Talents in particular terms of service to the Church and the 
strengthening and spread of the Faith. The moral for us is 
‘two-fold. First, to each and all God has given talents of a 
moral, mental or physical order, differing with the individual 
and while not necessarily exceptional, still less miraculous 
as with the early Christians, yet, quite literalty, useful both 
for ourselves and others. Secondly, we have to remember 
that we Catholics are not ploughing a lone furrow for God. 
We are members of that Mystical Body whose head is Christ 
(cf. I Cor. xii, 12 sq ; Rom. xii, 4 sq.) and as such we not 
only owe our spiritual life-blood to Him but also our capacity 
to make it fruitful for ourselves and other members whose 
functions may differ from, but are complementary to, our 
own. (John xv, 1-5 ; Rom. xii, 4.) 

With the variety of gifts God bestows on us He imposes 
the responsibility for their fruitful use in His service : “My 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he will take away” (John xv, 1-2). How are we to 
fulfil our set task ? For the priest it is a matter of professional 
duty, but that the layman has an active mission analogous 
to that of the clergy has become increasingly clear through 
the energetic words of the late Pope Pius XI. By good 
example in the home, by loyal honesty towards their em- 
ployers, by conscientious consideration for their employess, 
by upholding the principles of social justice and morality 
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in public and political life, Catholic laymen are to form a 
Christian militia to wage war against the modern heresy, 
secularization of society, and to counteract Man’s apostasy 
Nom God that is at the root of all our evils. 

“Similia similibus curantur’—a man is best helped by 
those of his own class and a layman can do much that is 
beyond the reach of the priest. “In order to bring back to 
WChrist those whole classes of men who have denied Him, 

we must gather and train from amongst their very ranks 
juuxiliary soldiers of the Church, men who well know their 
mentality and aspirations and who by kindly fraternal 
charity will be able to win their hearts. Undoubtedly the 
jirst and immediate apostles of the working-man must 
themselves be working-men, while the apostles of the 
industrial and commercial world should themselves be 
employers and merchants.’’ (Quadragesimo Anno.) 

The duty of using God’s gifts for mutual help is the same 
now as when St. Peter urged it upon his hearers : “As every 
man hath received grace, ministering the same one to 
another as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
(I Peter, iv, 10.) 


The Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“By the grace of God I am what I am.” (I Corinthians 
Xv, 10.) 


The historical context of St. Paul’s re-affirmation of 
our Lord’s Resurrection is his discovery that some of 
his converts were still tainted with ideas, current at Corinth, 
denying the resurrection of the dead. 

This scepticism, seeping in among Christians hardly rid 
of their recent paganism, bid fair to destroy the faith and 
hope brought by the Gospel on this all-important doctrine ; 
hence the vigour of St. Paul’s argument. In verses 1-34 he 
proves that denial of the dogma of the Resurrection spells 
utter ruin to one’s Christian faith. In verses 35-58 he shows 
the possibility and manner of the resurrection. 

For St. Paul Our Lord’s rising from the dead is a great 


historic fact that he has proved and stressed time and again. 
Vol. xviii. 2L 
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He recalls to the Christians of Corinth his constant teaching 
in the matter, their acceptance of it, their perseverance in 
their belief, a faith which places salvation within their grasp 
if they hold fast to it. 

It is a doctrine not only prophesied in the Scriptures 
(twice this point is made) but taught to St. Paul by our 
Lord Himself. Over and above there is a whole series of 
human witnesses. Finally, St. Paul shows his hearers that 
the absurd consequences of denying Christ’s resurrection 
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are only a reaffirmation of its reality (vv. 12-19.) thou 

In alluding to his own vision of the Risen Lord on the} come 
road to Damascus, St. Paul points humbly to his unworthi- } of th 
ness of the tremendous graces he has been given. The other T 
apostles had been drawn to their mission by the beckoning } jf th 
finger of the Messias ; they had been taught, trained and] from 
convinced slowly but surely by His magnetic personality | pym 
as much as by His compelling doctrine. Unlike them, Paul] path 





received his first knowledge of Christ through the distorting 
rays of Pharisaical prejudice and jealousy. Then suddenly, 
as he prepares to give full vent to his genuine but misguided 
hatred of Christianity, our Lord strikes a blow to save His 
followers hardly as yet on the threshold of the task He had 
set them ; at the same time, He makes a bid for Paul’s own 
soul. The Pharisee’s mental myopia is overcome by 
physical blindness that brings with it spiritual light. He is 
torn violently from his old beliefs and environment ; he is 
compelled by the Holy Spirit to look squarely upon, and to 
acknowledge and love with all his natural energy of soul 
that which he had till then so hated. 

For this miracle of grace St. Paul can never be grateful 
enough ; never can he forget that the grace of God, and 
that alone, has transformed Saul the Persecutor into Paul 
the Apostle, the living martyr for love of Christ, working 
with dynamic vigour for his new-found Faith, which has 
come to him, as to us all, as a pure gift of God, undeserved, 
unearned. 

Our own position differs only in degree from that of 
St. Paul. Out of the many who hated Christ through blind 
ignorance or malice, God chose him for the light that is life. 
Out of innumerable souls, many of them God-fearing men 
and women that we know, we have been chosen for the 
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priceless gift of Faith with its manifold attendant graces—the 
saving sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments that flood our 
souls with grace at each crucial moment of our lives, the 
opportunity of strengthening our faith, hope and love 
towards God in the company of His devoted followers, an 
opportunity so easy for us, so difficult for others, denied to 
still more. Why are we so blessed ? Because God, who is 
j no respecter of persons, has in His mysterious providence 
willed to call us : “The Spirit breatheth where he will : and 
thou hearest his voice, but thou knowest not whence he 
cometh and whither he goeth : so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit’’ (John, iii, 8.) 

The apostolic energy of St. Paul may be beyond us but, 
if the realization of the abundance of God’s grace evokes 
from our hearts something of the Saint’s gratitude and 
humility, we may well say with him, God’s “‘grace in me 
j hath not been void’. 

Gorpon ALBION. 





DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
I 
PRACTICAL WORK-SHEETS IN THE RELIGION LEsson 


““IQE ye doers of the word and not hearers only,” says 

St. James. The obvious application of this text is to 
the results of the religion lesson on the lives of the pupils 
rather than to the conduct of the lesson itself. Still, it is 
clear that a lesson which aims at practical results must be 
conducted in a practical way. “Children learn by doing” 
is almost an axiom. Mere listening is not doing. Mere 
hearing is not knowing. Mere repetition is not understand- 
ing. Learning must be active if its results are to be action. 
Hence, in recent years, the spread of ‘‘activity-methods”’ in 
teaching religion, the increasing use of projects, dramatiza- 
tions, modelling and other devices designed to produce more 
active co-operation between teacher and pupil. 

Practical work-sheets are one result of this movement. 
Many entire lessons can be conducted on lines of co- 
operative activity (e.g. the ceremonies of the Mass, drama- 
tization, etc.), but in the ordinary routine of the religious 
syllabus there is much which has to be taught before it can 
be learned. Work-sheets aim at providing an immediate 
practical assimilation and test of what is taught. The 
procedure in using them is simple. Half of the lesson- 
period is devoted to teaching, illustrating and questioning in 
what may be called the traditional way. The other half is 
spent on practical exercises of various types in which the 
children work again over the matter which they have heard 
and try to apply it to situations drawn from their own life- 
experience. 

A good religion lesson should have three results : (1) an 
increase in the child’s knowledge and love of God ; (2) an 
expression of that increase in prayer ; and (3) an expression 
of that increase in action. The work-sheet tries to aid the 
child to achieve these results by reviewing the knowledge 
gained from some new angle, by suggesting some prayerful 
expression of it and by illustrating its effect in some concrete 
examples. 

520 
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The form of the work-sheet varies from lesson to lesson. 
For the most part the “essay” type is avoided. Only the 
gifted few enjoy ‘“‘teil-what-you-know-about” or even 
“imagine-you-are-a . . .”” To most children such methods 
of “‘self-expression”” mean dull, stodgy struggling with pen 
and vocabulary. In the Senior School the place of the essay 
is sometimes taken by such work as planning dramatizations 
of events, e.g. the election of Saul ; writing short summaries 
of doctrine, e.g. “‘What answer would you give to a man who 
said that prudence was cowardly ?”’—inventing slogans, e.g. 
for a Missionary Week, and so on. These, however, do not 
form part of the routine of the work-sheet. This is usually 
made up of short exercises of the type with which children 
have become familiar through intelligence-testing and the 
new technique of examination. Some examples of these, 
applied to the subject matter of the specimen lesson given 
below, may not be out of place. 

First there are the ““True-False’” ‘“Right-Wrong” and 
“Yes-No” tests, in which the child is required to cross out 
the word (True or False ; Yes or No) which does not apply. 
For example : “Christ taught us to think before we act” 
(True. False) ; or “Did Christ ever act without thinking of 
His Father ?” (Yes. No.) The chief purpose of these and 
similar exercises is to revise and test the factual knowledge 
gained during the lesson. Then there are ‘matching 
exercises” ; these are designed to test the child’s grasp of the 
point of the lesson, and are formed by jumbling the parts 
of sentences in two columns and asking the children to match 
them. Here is an example : 

“Find the words in Column 2 which complete each 
sentence in Column 1. Put the number of the sentence in 
Column 1 in the space left for it : 


Column 1. Column 2. 
. Christ told his disciples .... . . . his money. 


. This builder began .. . . . . wedo not think before we act. 
. He had not counted ... . . . to finish the tower. 


. He was notable... . . . about a foolish builder. 
. We are like that builder if... . . . to build a tower.” 


The work-sheet attached to the specimen lesson below 
contains examples of “completion exercises” (n. 1) and 
“situation-problems” (n. 3). The value of the former is 
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that they test the child’s understanding of the words used 
in the lesson and check the spelling. As for the “‘situations”, 
these must be real and drawn from the everyday experience 
of the child. The treatment of them may vary from the 
simple form used in our work-sheet to the discussion of 
“Cases of conscience” in the Senior School. 

Other types of practical exercises include such work as 
the learning or composition of simple prayers, the planning of 
display boards, simple riddles and puzzles, Scripture Hunts, 
etc. It is not possible to explain these in detail but examples 
of them may be found in most modern text-books on 
Religion. In France, Abbé Quinet has published a com- 
plete series of cahiers with practical exercises to cover the 
whole course of doctrine and liturgy.2. In America, the 
comprehensive De Paul Course presents a series of guide-books 
for teachers and work-books for pupils in which every 
phase of religious teaching is thoroughly treated, with 
practical exercises designed for every age from seven to 
seventeen.? 

Practical work-sheets are not meant to be examination 
papers. They do indeed test the child’s understanding and 
retention of the matter taught, but their primary purpose is 
to teach, not to test. They offer an interesting method of 
fixing matter in the child’s memory. So true is this that the 
teacher must be very careful in the correction of the papers, 
and children must write out for themselves a corrected 
version of their mistakes. They remember only too well 
what they have written, especially when it is wrong. Wo1k- 
sheets also offer a method of revising the matter from a 
different view-point but above all they are a means of 
helping the child to think of the religion lesson in terms of 
prayerful and practical activity. 

Some have objected to this sort of work in religion as 
too reminiscent of the Children’s Corner in the daily press, 
and it is true that a study of such pages will help much in 





1See Casus Conscientiae for the Class-room, CLERGY REVIEW, August 
1938. 

2 Mon Cahier de Liturgie, etc. (Editions Spes, Paris.) 

%The De Paul Course in Religion. By Fr. Schorsch and Sr. A. 
Schorsch. (Archdiocese of Chicago School Board.) Other American 
publications recommended are Highway to Heaven Series, by Fitzpatrick 
(Bruce), The Christ Life Series in Religion, by Michel (Macmillan), and 
Catholic Faith ; a Catechism (Kenedy). 
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j planning a good practical work-sheet. Notice how the 
j technique of these features has changed with the years. At 
one time they were story pages with, at most, a painting 
competition for the more active. Today we have puzzle- 
corners, information-quizzes, hobbies’ bureaux, how-to- 
make-it columns, and competitions which appeal rather to 
the smartness of the child’s wits than to its delicacy of 
touch. They are not designed for the Victorian child, 
happy with a good book! ‘They are planned to keep 
children with active minds employed in a profitable and 
interesting manner. Those who have tried the same 
technique for the teaching of religion will generally testify 
that there is little that is irreverent and much that is edifying 
in a class of children learning about Christ in a way that 
they whole-heartedly enjoy. ‘‘When I was a child, I spoke 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child’, 
said St. Paul. It is time enough when they become men to 
“put away the things of a child’. 


II 


LEssONS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 


(The Cardinal Virtues) 


First week : The Virtue of Prudence. 


(1) Introduction: Mass of the Third Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

Resisting temptation needs courage and prudence 
(Epistle) ; Good Shepherd our protector (Gospel) ; 
seeking God’s aid (Prayers). 

(2) Christ taught us to think before we act (Luke xiv, 
28-32). Prudence helps us to act wisely ; 
developed by prayer and habit ; lack of prudence 
in hastiness, etc. 

(3) |Our actions should be directed by the teaching of 
Christ (Matt. vii, 21-39). Prudence as taking 
Christ for guide ; forming the habit of judging 
by his teaching; worldly standards, cunning, 
fraud, etc., cause sin. 
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(4) Christ taught us how to resist temptation (Luke iy, 
1-13). Christ prepares by prayer ; drives away 
temptation by word of God ; we should use same 
means. Cat. Q. 365. 

(5) Saul was an example of prudence and imprudence 
(I Kings). His prudence in consulting Samuel 
rewarded ; his sins of pride and disobedience 
punished ; his imprudence in dealing with evil 
spirits punished by death. 


Second week : The Virtue of Fortitude. 


(1) Introduction: Mass of the Fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost. 

Christians should endure all for Christ (Epistle) ; 
God will protect them against evil (Prayers) ; 
Man’s efforts fail but God’s cannot (Gospel). 

(2) Christ set us an example of courage to do right 
(John ii, 12-17). 

Fortitude helps us to face danger ; helps us to 
fight temptation ; helps us to profess our faith. 

(3) Christ set us an example of suffering for the right 
(Mark xv). Christ’s Passion the greatest example ; 
teaches us to suffer for Him ; especially in fighting 
sin. 

(4) Christ foretold that His followers would suffer for 
Him (Matt. x, 16-22). Story of St. Barnabas 
(11 June) ; his renunciation of wealth ; his work 
and suffering for the faith. 

(5) True courage is based on trust in God. Story of 
David (I Kings). David, weak in weapons, 
strong in faith ; ‘““The Lord is my light’ ; fear only 
offending God. 


Third week : The Virtue of Justice. 


(1) Introduction : Mass of the Fifth Sunday after Pente- 
cost. 
The brotherhood of man imposes duties (Epistle) ; 
Christ preached justice to all (Gospel) ; we must 
share the gifts of God (Secret). 
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(2) Christ taught us to respect the rights of God and 
man (Matt. xxii, 15-22). Justice means giving 
everyone his rights ; God has a right to our love 
and obedience ; Religion as a duty, owed in justice. 

(3) Christ taught us to respect our neighbours’ rights 
(Luke vi, 27-38). Envious thoughts lead to 
robbery, fraud, etc. ; debts in money, work or 
wages must be paid ; damage done to others must 
be repaired. 

(4) Christ taught us to forgive others as He forgives us 
(Matt. xvii, 23-35). Our debt to God and His 
mercy to us; we must judge by His standard ; 
charity as the guide to true justice. 

(5) Justice must be tempered with mercy. David spares 
Saul (I Kings). Revenge was the law of the 
people before Christ ; David as a type of Christ ; 
“Return evil with good”’. 


Fourth week : The Virtue of Temperance. 
(1) Introduction: Mass of the Sixth Sunday after 


Pentecost. 

At Baptism we begin a new life in Christ (Epistle) ; 
a life full of gifts from God (Gospel) ; we ask 
guidance in their use (Prayers). 

(2) Christ taught us to use God’s gifts wisely (Luke xii, 
15-21). Gifts of God are for our welfare ; we 
must not get too fond of riches ; we must not seek 
them at the cost of our souls. 

(3) Christ taught us to control our desires for wealth 
(Luke xii, 15-21). We should trust God to 
provide for our needs ; greed and avarice lead to 
sin and misery ; we must control our desire for 
pleasure. 

(4) St. John the Baptist is our example of self-control 
(24 June). The wonderful gifts given to him ; 
his life of mortification ; the lust and intemperance 
of Herod cause his death. 

(5) The Feast of SS. Peter and Paul (29 June). St. 
Peter’s faith and its reward (Gospel) ; hard- 
ships the Apostles bore for Christ (Epistle) ; we 
should ask their help (Prayers). 
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Teaching notes. 
These lessons are not intended as an exhaustive course 
on the virtues. Their aim is strictly practical : to show 


children what these virtues are and to indicate ways of si 


practising them. Positive training in character is chiefly a 
question of putting the highest ideals before children, | 
giving them appealing motives for aiming at them and 
indicating how this may be done. No philosophical treat- | 
ment of the virtues is attempted. A simple explanation of | 
the term ‘‘cardinal’’ may be given to the Seniors. For the | 
Juniors a simple practical treatment is best, even the terms 
Prudence, Fortitude, etc., need not be used. Useful 
readings for those teaching such a course are: Religious 
Instruction and Education. Chapter xix. R. Bandas. 
(Wagner.) Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. Chapter v. 
Sharp. (Benziger.) Training the Adolescent. McCarthy. 
(Bruce.) Christ the Leader. Russell. (Bruce.) 


Ill 


SPECIMEN LESSON FOR JUNIORS 


(The Virtue of Prudence) 


The aim of the lesson is to teach children to use prudence 
in their daily lives. 


I. Christ teaches us to think before we act : 
Which of you having a mind to build a tower doth 
not first sit down and reckon the charges that are 
necessary, whether he have wherewithal to finish it, 
lest, after he hath laid the foundation and is not able 
to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him saying : 
This man began to build and was not able to finish. 
Or what king about to make war against another 
king doth not first sit down and think whether he 
be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else whilst 
the other is afar off, sending an embassy, he desireth 
conditions of peace (Luke xiv, 28-32). 

The teacher describes the setting of this passage, how the 
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jcowds followed Christ, and how Christ teaches them to 
Hollow His teaching too, even to suffering for Him. The 
teacher then tells the stories of the Builder and the King in 
jimple language based upon the Scripture text. 

By questioning and illustration (block-building by the 
ichildren, references to local building operations, to the war) 
jthe children are helped to draw the lesson ““Think before 


. Application of the lesson. The teacher and the 
children discuss : 

(a) “Safety First”. Caution needed to protect our 
bodies ; greater caution needed to protect our 
souls from temptation and sin. 

What we should think of: “Is this pleasing to 
God?” “Ts it sinful?’ ‘Was I told not to do 
it??? And so on. 

Practical examples, e.g. “Do these children 
think before they act? (1) John rushes down to 
breakfast without saying his prayers ; (2) Cyril 
plays with bad companions ; (3) Edna tells lies 
to get out of trouble. . . 


III. Teacher suggests means of acquiring this virtue : 

(1) Prayer : to Our Lord, who always did the will 

of His Father ; to Our Lady, who protected the 
childhood of Christ ; to our Guardian Angels, 
who protect us. 
Watching. Like “Safety First’, the care of our 
souls is a habit. Habits are formed by doing the 
same thing many times.. We must form the 
habit of thinking : What does God want ? 


IV. Summary and illustration in the story of St. Boniface 
(5 June). In telling the story the teacher stresse; his 
boyhood and the care St. Boniface took to do God’s 
will : 

(1) The child who wanted to be a priest ; 
(2) his father’s plans and how God dealt with them ; 
(3 ) the wisdom and courage of St. Boniface ; 

(4) his triumphs and death. 
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Practical work-sheet 


(1) Fill in the missing words in the following passages : 
Jesus taught us to.... Him. He taught us to. 
of God’s law before we . . . . If we have a habit of doing | 
this we shall not have to . . . . and think about it. The 

. . . of God will come quickly. If we do not think of 

God before we act we shall do very . . . . things. We shall 
be like the . . . . who started to build without counting | 
Picts 

(Here are some words for you to pick from : follow, 
act, sit down, foolish, thought, builder, money, sinful, 
think.) 


(2) Learn this little prayer by heart : 
O Angel of God, my Guardian dear, 
To whom His love entrusts me here, 
Ever this day be at my side, 
To warn, protect and help and guide. 


(3) Here are a number of sentences about children. 
Draw a line under the names of those who act without 
thinking of God. Like this : 

Phyllis lost her temper and hit May. 

Now do these : 

Dan was asked to go to a picnic on Sunday. He said he 
could not go till after Mass. 

Eileen took sweets from a strange man in a bus. 

Kathleen asked her mother’s permission before going to the 
pictures with Doris. 

Daphne took flowers from a garden without asking anyone’s 
leave. 

Bill got five shillings for his birthday. He gave one to the 

Foreign Missions. 

(4) Here are two riddles for you : 

(a) I took care of Our Lady. I protected the child 
Jesus. I took them to Egypt to save them. I worked for 
them in Nazareth. Who am I? 

(6) God sent me to help you. I came down from 


Heaven. You cannot see me. I am always near you. 
Who am I? 
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(5) You know the posters for “Safety First”. They have 
a picture and a motto. Plan a picture to teach “Safety 
iFirst” for the soul. Here are some mottoes which you can 
use if you like. Pick one or make up one of your own. 
‘Draw the picture. 

Mottoes : “Watch and pray.’ “Guardian Angel guide 
me.” “God sees.” ‘Think before you act.” ‘Does God 
wish it?” “‘Is it right ?” 

James M. Tuompson, C.M. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


= his attractively written and admirably illustrated | 
manual New Light on the Most Ancient East, which, though 
published as recently as 1934, is, alas, already somewhat | 
out of date, Professor V. Gordon Childe of Edinburgh had 
some stimulating remarks on the importance of archaeo- | 
logical discoveries for the historian, and on the corresponding | 
difficulty, on the part of non-specialists, of assessing such 
matters at their true value. Discoveries, he declared, when | 
they appeared to be of general interest, were noticed in the | 
daily press and were later described in full detail in technical 
reviews : “But such notices failed to give the man in the | 
street, or even such archaeologists as were not also Orient- 
alists, any adequate idea of the significance and implications 
of the new finds” (p. xvi). The professor is here writing 
about Oriental archacology in general, but his reflections 
may be given a particular twist and application with regard 
to the archaeology of what are sometimes compendiously 
styled “Bible lands’. More particularly still, as regards 
Palestinian excavations, it is not easy to name a manual | 
which is sufficiently complete and modern to be of service 
to one who wishes to appreciate all that has been done in 
the course of the past seventy years. On the other hand, it 
would be almost a work of mercy to provide an inquirer 
with a list of books that would give incomplete or out-of 
date or over-technical information. One of the best of the 
earlier manuals, and certainly one of the most readable, is 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister’s A Century of Excavation m 
Palestine, but it is now fifteen years old and so inculpably 
ignores much of the best recent work. 

In the circumstances the first volume of Pére A. 6. 
Barrois, O.P., Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique! is more than 
ordinarily welcome. The author was for some years 4 
member of the teaching staff of the Ecole biblique et arch- 
éologique frangaise, more familiarly known as St. Etienne, in 
Jerusalem, and had the advantage of working there under 
the eyes of the pastmasters of Palestinian archacology, Pére 


1 Paris: Auguste Picard, 1939. Pp. viii + 521. Price 102 francs. 
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| Hugues Vincent and Pére Frangois Marie Abel. Pére 
} Barrois has already made contributions to the study of 


archaeology, quite apart from his articles in the Revue 
biblique. He was the author of the article “Canaan” in 
Pirot’s Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible (t.i, coll. 997- 
1022) and more recently he published a useful Précis 
d’archéologie biblique in the well-known series of Bloud & 
Gay. The present work must necessarily recall Pére 
Vincent’s magnificent Canaan d’aprés lexploration  récente, 
unfortunately never revised since its first issue in 1907, of 
which Pére Barrois writes: “Loin d’en infirmer les con- 
clusions essentielles, exploration plus récente n’a fait que 
les enrichir, et bien des hypothéses et des pressentiments de 
mon maitre ont regu des faits une éclatante confirmation’”’ 
(p. vii). It was felt, however, that after thirty-three years, 
a mere revision of Canaan would be inadequate, and that the 
time had come for the production of a more systematic 
manual of the kind required by all students of ancient 
Palestinian civilization. 

The divisions to be adopted in a work of this nature must 
always be a problem, but it seems that Pére Barrois did 
well in rejecting the common tripartite division into 
antiquités privées, antiquités sociales, and antiquités religieuses. 
Instead, there is a fourfold division, rightly characterized as 
more empiric and less rigid. The first seven chapters, 
grouped under the main heading of Les faits d’habitat, 
consider in turn nomadic life, the cities of ancient Palestine, 
architectural technique, methods of fortification, water 
systems, and various types of dwelling-place. The second 
division, entitled Les activités de production, includes chapters 
Viii-xii, which deal with agriculture in its numerous 
departments, tools and the use of metals, pottery, the 
textile industry, and the decorative arts. It would not be 
fair to any reader to attempt concealment of the fact that 
these twelve chapters, making up the first volume of this 
really important book, are by no means free from techni- 
calities and that the specialized vocabulary of archaeological 
works written in French is considerable. It is of the nature 
of the subject to be somewhat difficult of approach and to 
be compounded of many details. One of the most brilliant 
comparative philologists now living was heard to confess his 
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inability to make head or tail of the published records of | 
excavations ! Yet a study of some of the earlier manuals, | 
even the great Canaan itself, should help to establish the 
existence of a debt, a vast debt, of gratitude to Pére Barrois 
for all that he has done to simplify and coordinate a neces- 
sarily intricate subject. His introduction gives, in seventy 
pages, an admirable approach to the science of archaeology, 
for there he explains clearly the object and method of the 
science, the chronological system now commonly adopted 
by excavators, and the historical background to Palestinian 
archaeology. Then follow under the rubric Etat de l’explora- 
tion, some pages on the conditions and method of excavation, | 
and a brief survey of the chief sites that have been explored. | 
Special attention has been given to the two hundred 
illustrations, many of them taken from the back numbers of 
the Revue biblique, and the book is well printed, well 
produced and of a convenient size. It should be emphasized 
that only twelve out of the total number of twenty-three 
chapters are contained in this first volume, and that the 
third and fourth divisions of the subject, dealing respectively 
with social and religious life in ancient Palestine, which may 
prove for many readers the most interesting part of the 
work, have yet to appear. 

The promise, already in some measure fulfilled, of a 
new series of commentaries and other monographs on the 
books of the Bible under the general title of Colectdnea 
Biblica is a welcome proof of the renaissance of Catholic 
studies in Spain that has followed in the wake of the victory 
of the party which was, in more senses than one, the party 
of the Right. The general editor of the series is P. Andrés 
Fernandez, S. J., professor in the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome and, more recently, in the daughter house of 
Jerusalem. Among the volumes already published or to be 
issued shortly are P. Fernandez’s own commentaries on 
Esdras and Judges, a study of Joel by P. José Llamas, 
O.S.A., a commentary on the Canticle of Canticles by P. 
Alberto Colunga, O.P., and a monograph on the Ascension 
of our Lord in the New Testament by P. Victoriano 
Larrafiaga, S.J. The first number of the Colectdnea, a study 
in Palestinian topography, had just come from the press at 
the time of the Movimiento Nacional of 18 July, 1936, 
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jwhereas the original manuscript of Esdras, despatched to 
Madrid in the same month of that year, appears to have 
perished with other monuments of a culture too little 
appreciated by the Reds. 

| Problemas de Topografia Palestinense? by P. Fernandez is a 
jslight work by comparison with Sir George Adam Smith’s 
| Historical Geography of the Holy Land and Pére Abel’s Géographie 
de la Palestine (it is styled in the author’s preface “este 
modesto volumen’’), but is not the less the book of an 
excellent scholar who has had unusual opportunities of 
| studying such questions on the spot. More than a third of 
the work is taken up with the somewhat arid subject of the 
boundaries of the tribes, about fifty pages with sections on 
various localities (Ashtaroth Qarnaim, Ramoth Galaad, 
Machmas, etc.), and the remainder with an examination of 
some outstanding prob!ems of the topography of Jerusalem, 
such as the question of the third wall, the authenticity of 
ithe traditional Calvary and Holy Sepulchre, and the 
identification of the Valley of Benhinnom. Later volumes 
of the Colectanea may well be of more general interest, but 
the present treatise will be read with attention by most 
students of the geography of the Holy Land and the topo- 
graphy of its ancient cities. 

Of the many excellent papers read to the Catholic 
Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies at its yearly meetings, 
one of the best remembered is perhaps a study in New 
Testament chronology which has since appeared in the 
Bellarmine series under the title A Two Year Public Ministry 
defended by Fr. Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. Introductions 
of an autobiographical kind are seldom unrepaying as a 
study, and Fr. Sutcliffe’s account of his own ‘“‘conversion”’ 
from the theory of a three-year ministry may well compare 
in interest, though not in length, with Abbot Chapman’s 
first chapter “‘A Test and its Result” in the work Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. In each case full change of view came 
gradually and in each case the ‘‘convert’’ was left wondering 
at the tenacity with which he had held his former opinion. 

Fr. Sutcliffe’s book is very clearly divided. In the 





1 Barcelona: Editorial Liturgica Espafiola, 1936. Pp. 224 Price 
2.25 pesetas. 
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first chapter he examines all that can be said in favour of 
a one-year ministry, and is able to show without difficulty | 
that the arguments on which the champions of the theory 
rely (for example the mention of the ‘‘acceptable year of 
the Lord”’ and of Caiphas as “‘the high priest of that year”) 
are entirely insufficient. It may, in fact, be said with 
confidence that, among Catholic scholars, the theory has | 
long seen its best days, that the efforts of Catholic German 
scholarship to revive it have been unsuccessful, and that, 
however much enthusiasts for the system may have ignored 
the point, belief in it is scarcely consistent with a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the historicity and chronological 
accuracy of St. John’s Gospel. The second chapter is 
concerned with a theory which, though poorly supported in 
antiquity, has had many defenders in more recent times, 
namely that of a three-year ministry. Yet, here again, 
Fr. Sutcliffe proves conclusively, as it seems to me, that the 
theory, though less objectionable than the one-year system, 
has no really cogent arguments in its favour, and labours 
under the serious disability of having to contrive the 
existence of a Pasch between John iv, 35 and vi, 4. The 
author’s own arguments for the remaining system of a two- 
year ministry are coupled with a review of the evidence for 
an inversion of John v and vi; for reasons which cannot 
here be examined in detail, such an inversion would greatly 
favour the two-year theory. On this point it may be 
suggested that more use might have been made of the 
relevant pages in the first volume of Dr. J. H. Bernard’s 
St. John in the International Critical Commentary series, which 
gives a number of examples of suggested inversions in the 
Gospel, whereas Fr. Sutcliffe is content to stress the 
argument from John xviii, 13-28. The fourth chapter, on 
the length of the first Judean ministry, is in some sense 
independent of the main line of treatment, and is an inform- 
ing commentary on John iv, 35. It is very much to be hoped 
that this clear and excellent study may later form part of a 
complete chronology of New Testament times, a work 
badly needed in English. 

There is not a great deal to be said about The Man From 
Heaven,1 the work of an American non-Catholic writer, 


1 London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1940. Pp. xx + 495: 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Alfred Cope Garrett. It is advertised as a “simpler 
and more complete life of Christ than many that have 
recently appeared’’. It is a book written, no doubt, with 
the intention of being helpful, it is in many places a running 
commentary on the Gospel text, and the author has visited 
the holy places of Palestine. A good deal of it is, to say the 
least, naive. One may instance the author’s discussion of 
the miracle of Cana with the solemn note on the young 
chemist in the Bible class who objected that it “‘would 
require something like two hundred pounds of carbon 
compounds to be added to the water in order to make it 
into wine” ; this appeared so impressive that Mr. Garrett 
has to reduce the miracle to “‘some striking symbolic act 
which was interpreted in an increasingly miraculous sense 
during the 70 years before the Fourth Gospel was written” 
(p. 53, n.1). Similarly, the raising of Lazarus is the occasion 
for a note on Dr. Alexis Carrel and his success in keeping 
chickens’ hearts alive. It is all well meant and we have read 
it all before—in substance, that is to say, for some of the 
examples are, no doubt, peculiar to Mr. Garrett. 

There are many commentaries on the book of Daniel, 
some of them exceedingly able, but few of them inspiring 
for a reader who is not anxious to be entangled in questions 
about the Aramaisms of the book and the identity of Darius. 
In his book Daniel : Man of Desires,1 Dom Hubert van Zeller, 
O.S.B., has given just the help that such a reader needs in 
order to read the great book with interest and enjoyment. 
Whether or no one can quite agree with the author that 
Nabuchodonosor was a “‘perfectly charming person”, there 
isno doubt about the sympathy, imagination and charm that 
are displayed in this Catholic complement to such works 
as Deane’s Daniel, His Life and Times. 

Last but not least, there is Fr. Martindale’s Letters From 
Their Aunts,? which brings to life many of the lesser names of 
the New Testament, for example Evodia and Syntykhé, 
Alexander and Rufus, and other old friends. ‘“The temper 
of the letters” (so the publishers rightly insist) “shifts from 
comedy to the tragic, from the picturesque to the spiritual’. 


‘London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1940. Pp. xv + 232. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


* London : Rich and Cowan, 1940. Pp. vii + 117. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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It would be delightful to quote characteristic bits, but it is 
even better to advise all who love the New Testament to 
buy and read these incomparable letters and to share the 
author’s pleasure in their writing. 

Joun M. T. Barton. 


II. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


During recent years there has appeared a crop of 
small architectural manuals addressed not so much to 
the professional student as to the ordinary educated and 
intelligent reader. As one would expect from a generation 
which is unimpressed by the sonorous but empty philo- 
sophizing of the pontifical Ruskin, the Gothic Revival has 
come in for a goodly share of facetious criticism. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are unmistakable signs of a renewed 
interest in that enthusiastic movement, and a more equitable 
valuation of its best productions. A book with such a title 
as Mr. John Betjeman’s Ghastly Good Taste1 or a depressing 
story of the Rise and Fall of English Architecture, invites 
the reader to look for entertainment. But the author is 
no scoffer. He amuses us with the story of Sir Gilbert 
Scott in ecstasy over his fantastic Gothic hotel, next to St. 
Pancras Station, and exclaiming, “‘It is too beautiful !”’ He 
does not spare those who complained that the Revival was 
“not mediaeval enough”, nor those who thought that they 
were being faithfully Gothic by imitating the unconscious 
eccentricities of the mediaeval period. All the same, Mr. 
Betjeman has a profound reverence for the architecture of 
the great Catholic centuries when “. . . the architects 
sunk their individuality in their faith.’ For him the 
Gothic Revival was a self-conscious effort to set things 
aright. 

Another of these instructive handbooks is Vitruvian 
Nights? by H. S. Goodhart Rendel. The distinguished 
author deplores the bad church architecture of the first 
quarter of the present century which he declares to be 
badly proportioned, illogical in construction and _ in- 


1Chapman and Hall. 136 pp. 3s. 6d. 
*Methuen. 255 pp. 5s. 
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convenient in arrangement, and as such to be inferior to 
the “routine churches’ of the Victorian era: these latter, 
though ugly, are well designed and free from glaring faults. 
He considers that the faulty church building of our time is 
to be attributed largely to “‘the ecclesiastically supported 
convention that churches must be Gothic, a style most 
modern architects have either forgotten or never known’’. 

It is to be understood that Mr. Goodhart Rendel has in 
mind chiefly Anglican churches, and he has evolved an 
interesting theory. He maintains that the strong feeling 
for Gothic which possesses so many persons in this country 
is akin to the feeling that induced Archbishop Laud and his 
like-minded contemporaries to preserve the Gothic style 
for the ecclesiastical purposes of the seventeenth century 5 
“they believed, and many people still believe, that the 
continuity of the present Establishment with the pre- 
Reformation Church in England ought to be symbolized to 
the eye by the traditionalism of her architecture’. 

Accepting this argument we may borrow from Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek and say that if the Laudians had no 
exquisite reason for building in Gothic, nevertheless they 
had reason good enough ; they apprehended that what we 
call Gothic, in all its local developments and variations, was 
the architecture which the Catholic Church in England had 
made her own. And this same reason, although at the same 
time we can agree with the author that there is no archi- 
tectural reason why a church should be Gothic, is sufficient 
justification for our continuing to build in that style. We 
can agree too that there are several practical reasons why 
we should not, the chief being the great expense in these 
days when so many things have, to be done cheaply and 
quickly. Indeed, it is from the practical point of view that 
Mr. Goodhart Rendel surveys the subject. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Sir Giles Scott’s cathedral at 
Liverpool which he sums up thus : ‘‘Many tomorrows will 
probably pass before a like opportunity of Gothic building 
arises, and if such an opportunity does arise again it is 
probable that new methods of construction will have closed 
the Gothic book for ever.” In the light of this postscript 
we shall study his own ambitious undertaking at Prinknash. 

In the spring number of Oxford Mr. Betjeman has an 
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article entitled ‘““Gothic Revival in Oxford in the Nineteenth 
Century” in which he indulges in some mature reflections, 
His opening sentences are not merely arresting, but startling: 
“Gothic Revival is a literary expression. There was no such 
thing as a Gothic Revival, in any but a superficial sense, 
for Gothic has never died.” For Mr. Betjeman the Gothic 
Revival, the conscious Gothic Revival as he calls it, began 
late in the eighteenth century. It reached its zenith during 
the second half of the nineteenth, and then quietly, almost 
ignominiously, subsided at the beginning of the present. 
His conclusion is comforting to those of us who still believe 
that Gothic is alive and turn a deaf ear to the gibes of 
modern freakists in architecture: “The Gothic Revival 
produced some of Oxford’s best architecture, and we are 
now far enough away from the century in which this was 
built to begin to appreciate its merits. ... We shall 
recognize the merits of architects who were not mere 
business men, but artists, who had a Faith and the courage 
to express that Faith in marble, brick, and stone.” 

From far-off Australia has come a pleasing echo of the 
Gothic Revival. Last November there took place in the 
state of Victoria an event which, doubtless on account of 
our own distracted conditions, did not receive from the 
English press the attention that it deserved. Our brethren 
in Victoria celebrated the centenary of the foundation of the 
Catholic Church on their soil, and the crowning ceremony 
of their festivities was the blessing of the three spires by 
which St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, is at last 
completed. To give an adequate description of what is 
perhaps the most beautiful post-Reformation cathedral in 
the British Empire would require more space than we can 
spare. Suffice it to say that while generally the style is 
typically Early English, the ground plan having an apsidal 
end and an ambulatory is characteristically French. All 
accessories such as confessionals, organ chamber, choir loft, 
sacristies, robing rooms, have been adapted to meet 
modern requirements. The nave is 204 feet long, and the 
total length from the west door to the east wall is 311 ; the 
main spire, over the crossing, rises to a height of 344 feet 
g inches. A detailed and fully illustrated description of 
Victoria’s grand achievement appeared in the issues of 
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} 2 and g November of The Advocate, the local and very lively 
Catholic weekly. 

A special point of interest for us is the fact that the 
architect of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, was one 
of the English Gothic Revivalists. In 1857 there arrived 
at Melbourne a young man, William Wilkinson Wardell, 
whom ill health had driven into exile. He was a friend and 
pupil of Pugin, and on several occasions had collaborated 
with the master; he was a friend also of the great 
antiquarian, Dr. Rock. From the latter, no doubt, he 
gained his liturgical knowledge, for all his churches are 
strikingly correct in liturgical arrangement. Incidentally, 
it was through lack of sufficient liturgical knowledge that 
so many of the non-Catholic architects of the Revival 
period committed such glaring mistakes. Young Wardell 
had made a good start in England. His best-known churches 
are Holy Trinity, Brook Green, St. Mary’s, Clapham, St. 
Mary and St. Michael, Commercial Road, E., and Our 
Ladye, Star of the Sea, Greenwich. Wardell brought with 
him a letter of recommendation from Cardinal Wiseman, 
and on the strength of that he was commissioned in 1859 to 
prepare plans for a cathedral to replace the old church of 
St. Patrick. Australia owes to his genius, and through him 
to the Gothic Revival, a number of fine buildings which are 
a splendid enrichment to the Church in so young a country. 
Amongst these is St. Mary’s Basilica, Sidney. He died at 
his home in North Sidney where he had spent the last twenty 
years of his life, in November 1899. 

Inability to draw a clear line of definition between art 
and archaeology was the reason why so many Gothic 
Revivalists went astray. In their “restorations” their 
passion for reducing buildings to uniformity of style and 
period led to the spoiling of many fine old churches. 
Mistaken zeal of much the same kind besets some of our 
contemporary liturgical revivalists. What is strictly correct 
archaeologically is not necessarily the best from the point of 
liturgy and liturgical art. Like all living forces art is 
subject to growth and development, and this implies change 
while remaining substantially the same. There are some 
who would put a limit to development and bind us to the 
productions of one remote period: this is particularly 
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noticeable in the matter of vestments. If the long, cylin. 
drical type of chasuble which was worn in the ninth century 
was modified later the reason was because it was found to 
be uncomfortable and inconvenient. There is nothing to 
be gained from cutting vestments to conform to the earliest 
examples known to archaeologists : it is enough that they 
should be ample and free, manly garments depending for 
beautiful effect not upon effeminate decorations, but upon 
the flow of the lines. 

Misguided archacology is surely responsible for the 
pseudo-Byzantism which, fostered by the cold and monot- 
onous formalism of Beuron and Maria Laach, has run riot 
lately even to the extent of appearing in such simple things 
as prayer-book pictures. The endless repetition of stylized 
symbols supposed to be inspired by early Christian examples 
can be very dull and boring. 

A good illustration of this failure to recognize the proper 
relationship between art and archaeology was given lately 
by a scholarly lecturer who ridiculed the customary 
representations of Ireland’s Patron Saint on the ground 
that he always appeared arrayed in vestments and insignia 
typical of a period many centuries later than his own. 
What a riot of drastic iconoclasm would break out if 
archaeological purists were permitted to put into practice 
their ideas of reform in liturgical art! There are fashions 
and conventions in art and these have to be reckoned with, 
even though they are not amenable to the canons of logic 
and science. Where there is knowledge it is desirable that 
correctness should be followed more or less. On the other 
hand, there are forms, types, conventions, symbols, which 
are justified by centuries of long usage and therefore are 
deserving of respect. A sincere liturgical artist is more 
concerned to produce a piece of work which fulfils the 
requirements of the liturgy and contributes to devotion than 
one which satisfies the demands of archaeologists. 

J. P. Repmonp. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DUPLICATION ON BoaArpD SHIP 


A priest enjoying the privilege of a portable altar, which 
includes its use on board ship, finds that the Catholics on 
board cannot hear Mass on Sunday unless he celebrates 
twice. But he has no faculty for duplicating and it is 
obviously impossible to seek it from his Ordinary. May he, 
in the circumstances, say two Masses? (Z.) 


REPLY 


Canon 806 §1 : Excepto die Nativitatis Dominietc. .. . 
non licet sacerdoti plures in die celebrare Missas, nisi ex 
apostolico indulto aut potestate facta a loci Ordinario. 
§2. Hanc tamen facultatem impertiri nequit Ordinarius, nisi 
cum, prudenti ipsius iudicio, propter penuriam sacerdotum 
die festo de praecepto notabilis fidelium pars Missae adstare 
non possit. . . .” 

In the course of explaining the law on this subject in the 
February number of this Review, p. 154, it was observed 
that the liberal opinions of some writers are not, strictly 
speaking, interpretations of the conditions set out in 
Canon 806, but applications of a wider rule which permits the 
non-observance of a positive law in order to avoid some 
grave injury. The principle applies to all cases where the 
appropriate superior cannot be reached for a dispensation, 
and the present case provides a good illustration. 

Dr. Brys, an authority on the law of dispensations, 
applies this familiar principle of epikeia to duplication as 
follows : ‘Cum ad Ordinarium pertineat judicare tum de 
vera necessitate, tum de possibilitate canonica remedia 
applicandi, licentia huiusmodi per se non potest praesumi. 
In casu tamen plane extraordinario et repentino, ut si 
alter duorum sacerdotum qui in paroecia celebrare solent 
subito aegrotaverit, nec alius suffici possit, modo revera 
urgeat necessitas supra descripta et recursus ad Ordinarium 
sit impossibilis, praesumi potest Episcopi licentia.”’? 

In the case we are discussing recourse to the Ordinary 

1 Collationes Brugenses, 1929, Pp. 71. - 
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is impossible, and it may be assumed that the situation was 
not foreseen before the voyage began. The priest has only, 
therefore, to decide whether there is a real necessity such as 
Canon 806 presupposes to exist. The law forbidding a priest 
to say more than one Mass is unusually grave and its non- 
observance may be punished with suspension l.s. from 
Canon 2321; some authors are accordingly unusually 
severe in determining the kind of necessity which would 
justify duplication without a faculty, but we cannot find 
the precise circumstances of this case discussed by any of 
them. 

If the ship has no public chapel, and Mass is being 
celebrated by a priest with a personal indult of the portable 
altar, it is agreed that the faithful on board have no strict 
obligation to obey the precept of hearing Mass, though 
they may be exhorted to do so; in these circumstances it 
would be unlawful to duplicate since Canon 806 permits 
this only in order that the faithful may fulfil their obligation. 
But if the ship has a permanent chapel, as many of the 
larger liners have, it enjoys the status of a public oratory 
and the faithful are bound to satisfy the Sunday precept 
therein.! We are of the opinion that, in this latter case, 
there is present the kind of necessity which the law con- 
templates, and that the priest would act rightly in duplicating 
without express permission from the proper authority. 

There is just one other consideration. It may be said, 
in principle, that the prevention of grave scandal suffices 
for the non-observance of a positive law, and on this principle 
a priest might consider himself justified in duplicating 
without permission in order to avoid giving scandal. But 
actually we cannot discern this element in the case as 
outlined above, since the situation could easily be explained 
to the faithful and the possibility of scandal removed. 

E. J. M. 


MaArRIAGES ON Hoty SATURDAY 


There seems to be some variety of opinion and practice 
with regard to the celebration of marriage on Holy Saturday, 


1Cf. S.R.C. n. 4069 ad 5 ; Tummolo-Iorio, Theologia Moralis, I, n. 361. 
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aday which many find convenient in order that they may 
enjoy the long week-end. What is the law on the subject ? 
(F. G.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1108 §1 : Matrimonium quolibet anni tempore 
contrahi potest. §2 Sollemnis tantum nuptiarum benedictio 
vetatur a prima dominica Adventus usque ad diem Nati- 

| vitatis Domini inclusive, et a feria IV Cinerum usque ad 
dominicam Paschatis inclusive. 

§3 Ordinarii tamen locorum possunt, salvis legibus 
liturgicis, etiam praedictis temporibus eam permittere ex 
iusta causa, monitis sponsis ut a nimia pompa abstineant. 

The variety of opinion and practice on the subject 
may be explained by the following considerations : 

(i) In the common law of the Church, it is not the 
marriage contract that is forbidden during certain holy 
seasons but the accompanying solemnities, and particularly 
the nuptial Mass and blessing. The reason for the pro- 
hibition is that the secular festivities which accompany 
marriage are unfitting during penitential seasons and at 
times, as Christmas and Easter Sunday, when the attention 
of the faithful should be wholly directed to spiritual things. 
It is a very ancient law of the Church, and it can be better 
appreciated by remembering that, before the Council of 
Trent, the intervention of a priest was not strictly necessary 
for a valid marriage ; the consent, which is the sacrament, 
could be given privately without festivities, and afterwards 
the marriage was solemnized coram ecclesia with the Mass 
and nuptial blessing, the ceremonial leading of the bride 
to her husband’s house, the blessing of the nuptial bed and 
other rites which have long fallen into abeyance. Marital 
cohabitation was not publicly sanctioned until after these 
external solemnities had been observed.! But this ancient 
prohibition of external solemnities has continued to our 
own day, an age in which it would seem that the purpose 
of the law would be better secured by prohibiting the 
marriage contract itself during the forbidden times. Finis 
praecepti non cadit sub praecepio. The faithful preserve the 


1De Smet, De Matrimonio, §200, n.2. 
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spirit of the law by refraining from contracting marriage, 
even without the solemnities, during the forbidden times, 
but there is no law requiring them to do so. If desired, 
marriage may be contracted on Holy Saturday or at any 
other time during the forbidden season, but it must be 
celebrated without a nuptial Mass and blessing and with 
the minimum of festivity. 

(ii) The local law in some districts used to supplement 
the common law by forbidding the contract itself during 
the forbidden times, but we know of no locality where this 
prohibition is still in force since the publication of the Code. 
It would seem to be abrogated by Canons 6 n. 1, 1041 and 
1108 §1. 

(iii) Local Ordinaries, using the powers given them by 
Canon 1108 §3, may permit the solemnization of marriage 
on Holy Saturday or on any other day during the forbidden 
season. In some dioceses, no doubt, the permission is 
readily given for appropriate reasons, whilst in others it may 
be refused. 


E. J. M. 


BurtAL OF UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 


Is there any authority for the view that the unbaptized 
infants of Catholic parents may, in certain circumstances, 
be given ecclesiastical burial? (L.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1239 §1: Ad sepulturam ecclesiasticam non 
sunt admittendi qui sine baptismo decesserint. 

Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, Tit, vi, cap. iin. 7 “‘(Negatur 
igitur ecclesiastica sepultura) infantibus mortuis absque 
baptismo’”. A similar text expressly excluding unbaptized 
children was found in the older Rituale Romanum, but the 
rubric in the current editio typica, Tit vi, cap ii, repeats the 
law as found in Canons 1239 and 1240. 

(i) It is painful for a priest to refuse ecclesiastical burial 
to an unbaptized child of Catholic parents, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that he is acting correctly ;_ the body 
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must be buried in an unblessed ground as provided for in 
Canon 1212: ‘‘Praeter coemeterium benedictum alius, si 
haberi queat, sit locus, clausus item et custoditus, ubi ii 
humentur quibus sepultura ecclesiastica non conceditur.”’ 
Any suitable prayers may be said, for the consolation of the 
relatives, but it is forbidden to employ the burial form 
for infants given in the Ritual. 

The question is fully discussed in Apollinaris, 1931, p. 128, 
and the reasons for the prohibition are examined. Ecclesias- 
tical burial is amongst the acts which proclaim an individual 
to have been incorporated in the Church. Canon 1239 
permits the burial of unbaptized catechumens because 
they may be presumed to have baptism of desire, which for 
infants is not possible except by a miracle. Moreover, the 
non-observance of the law, even from motives of pity, is 
likely to cause scandal : it would encourage disbelief in the 
doctrine of original sin and the necessity of baptism ; 
negligent parents would be encouraged to delay unduly the 
baptism of their children, and ill-disposed persons would 
be inclined to suspect that ecclesiastical burial is being 
conceded for the sake of the stole fees. The prayers of the 
rite itself are clearly inapplicable in the case of unbaptized 
children, referring as they do to the fact of baptized children 
enjoying the vision of God. 

Our correspondent quotes a modern writer of great 
authority as teaching the contrary, but we find that later 
editions of his work contain a correction of the passage ; 
and, even in the original text, it is not unlikely that he had 
in mind the exception we are about to discuss. 

(ii) An exception allowed by pre-Code authors, and 
adopted by many commentators on the Code, refers to the 
case where the mother as well as the child have unhappily 
died at birth. It is maintained, and we think quite cor- 
rectly, that the custom of burying the child with its mother 
is not to be disturbed. This decision is accepted as certain 
by all the writers, if the child died with its mother before 
birth. If it died after being born, some apply the law quite 
strictly and teach that it must be buried apart from the 
mother in unconsecrated ground,! and where the local law 
explicitly directs this to be done, in such cases, there is no 

1e.g. Beste, Introductio in Codicem, p- 603. 
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loophole of escape. But, in explaining the common law, a 
number of writers maintain that this situation is practically 
equivalent to the case of a child dying with its mother 
before birth. On the supposition that the child is being 
buried with its mother, and that the special rite for infants 
is not being used, we think that this is a reasonable solution 
which may be adopted in all places where there is no 
express prohibition to the contrary. 


E. J. M. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BURIAL 


A baptized non-Catholic husband of a Catholic wife has 
not practised his own religion. He has shown a liking for 
Catholic services, but has never expressed a desire to 
become a Catholic nor had any instruction beyond what he 
has picked up from Catholic sermons. May he be given 
ecclesiastical burial ? 


REPLY 


Canon 1239 §3 : Omnes baptizati sepultura ecclesiastica 
donandi sunt, nisi eadem a iure expresse priventur. 

Canon 1240 §1: Ecclesiastica sepultura privantur, nisi 
ante mortem aliqua dederint poenitentiae signa : 

1. Notorii apostatae a christiana fide, aut sectae haereti- 
cae vel schismaticae aut sectae massonicae aliisve 
eiusdem generis societatibus notorie addicti ; 

2. Excommunicati vel interdicti post sententiam con- 
demnatoriam vel declaratoriam;. . 

6. Alii peccatores publici et manifesti. 

§2: Occurrente praedictis in casibus aliquo dubio, 
consulatur, si tempus sinat, Ordinarius ; permanente dubio, 
cadaver sepulturae ecclesiasticae tradatur, ita tamen ut 
removeatur scandalum. 

The case is of frequent occurrence owing to the natural 
desire of husband and wife to be buried together, and it is 
our view that ecclesiastical burial is not forbidden in the 


1e.g. Brys in Collationes Brugenses, 1925, p. 161 ; Tummolo-Iorio, 
Theologia Moralis, II, n. 1ort. 
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circumstances as narrated above; there is, at least, a consider- 
able element of doubt, and it is permitted from Canon 
1239 §2, if the Ordinary cannot be reached, and provided 
there is no scandal. 

The reason for this view, which is that of many canonists 
of repute, is that refusal of ecclesiastical burial is a punish- 
ment—poena—and the law is therefore to be interpreted in a 
liberal spirit. Moreover the law itself, as contained in the 
Code, is less severe than it was before, inasmuch as the 
heresy or schism in question has now to be “‘notorious’’. 
Thus Brys in Collationes Brugenses, 1925, p. 242 : ‘‘ex eodem 
canonis contextu, apparet notorium esse debere eos ad- 
scriptos esse sectae vel schismaticae vel haereticae ut puta 
lutheranae, calvinistae, methodistae, anabaptistae etc. .. . 
Unde iam non solum delictum haeresis aut schismatis ut 
sic punitur privatione sepulturae ecclesiasticae, sed sola 
notoria adscriptio alicui sectae.”? Beste in Introductio ad Codicem, 
1938, p. 604: “Ergo non sufficit solum peccatum vel 
delictum haeresis et schismatis neque merum factum 
adhaesionis sectae ; sed requiritur ut delictum compleatur 
adscriptione sectae coiniuncta cum notorietate”’. Cf. also 
Augustine, Commentary on the Code, VI, p. 154. 

A reply of the Holy Office, 30 March, 1859, is also 
instructive : ““Utrum acatholici ratione vinculi consanguini- 
tatis, seu matrimonii, inferri licite possint in sepulchro 
gentilitio familiarum catholicarum? Resp. Curent Epi- 
scopi totis viribus ut cuncta fiant ad normam sacrorum 
canonum ; quatenus.vero absque scandalo et periculo id 
obtineri non possit, tolerari posse.” } 

It by no means follows, from the above solution, that 
any non-Catholic, at the wish of the relatives, may be given 
ecclesiastical burial ; it may certainly be forbidden owing to 
the notoriety of his adherence to a non-Catholic sect, or 
for any one of the additional reasons enumerated in Canon 
1239. The point to notice is that there is a rigid law 
forbidding the sacraments to all who are not in visible 
communion with the Church; but the law forbidding 
ecclesiastical burial is far less strict. 


E. J. M. 


1 Fontes, IV, n. 952. 
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CoLLEcCTION By Mass CELEBRANT 


Does there exist any certain law forbidding the celebrant 
to leave the altar during Mass in order to take the collection 
for some special object, for example, on the occasion of the 
yearly collection for the education of candidates for the 
priesthood ? (S.) 


REPLY 


The solution to this question is to be sought in an 
application of the rules de interruptione Missae. Any inter- 
ruption of the action of the Mass requires a proportionately 
grave reason, e.g. giving out notices or banns of marriage. 
After the consecration the gravest of reasons is required, 
for example, to administer the last sacraments to a dying 
person, or a sudden illness on the part of the priest. 4 

If a collection is made by the celebrant it would presum- 
ably take place after the gospel or sermon. We can find 
no text of the common law expressly declaring that it is 
unlawful for the celebrant to do this. The practice is 
obviously undesirable for all sorts of reasons, and some 
writers unequivocally condemn it, e.g. Cardinal Gasparri: 
“Nos putamus esse reprobandam consuetudinem, qua 
celebrans, deposita post evangelium casula, eleemosynam a 
fidelibus per ecclesiam sollicitat, nec episcopum posse id 
praecipere.”? On the other hand, lawful custom in many 
places justifies the practice. Thus, Ami du Clergé, 1909, 
p- 640, and 1921, p. 416, assuming the correctness of the 
practice, gives directions about the removal of vestments. 

It is clearly within the province of local law to make 
explicit what the common law leaves an open question. 
The practice is condemned in the severest terms by IIIrd 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, Tit. ix, n. 293 : ““Damnavit 
perversam agendi rationem illorum sacerdotum, qui ipsa 
intra missarum solemnia ab altari recedunt, aedemque 
sacram circumeunt, a singulis fidelibus eleemosynam 





1 Cappello, De Sacramentis, 1938, p. 837. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, 
XVII, p. 456, where Fr. Davis, S.J., applies these rules to an air-raid 
warning. 

2 De Eucharistia, n. 847. 
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petentes. Tanta vero apparet quorumdam pertinacia ac 
in observandis etiam strictissimis legibus socordia, ut qui 
constituti sumus legum ecclesiasticarum custodes, alta 
voce decretum antecessorum nostrorum inculcare con- 
stringamur.” 1 We have examined the collections of 
English diocesan laws at our disposal and can find no 
express prohibition, but we should be glad to know of any 
laws on the subject that may exist in certain localities. 

Our own view is that of Cardinal Gasparri, particularly 
as regards collections which are personal to the priest, as the 
Easter offerings. But there are, no doubt, many priests who 
see no objection to this practice, and it is ultimately a matter 
for the conscience of each individual to decide, except in places 
where such collections are forbidden by local] law, taking into 
account local customs, necessity and the avoidance of scandal. 

Genicot sets out what is, we believe, the usual attitude of 
priests: ‘“‘Consuetudinem ecclesiae circumeundae post 
evangelium ad eleemosynas corrogandas cum Gasparri 
(n. 847) aliisque reprobandam ducimus. Interrumpitur 
enim Missa ob causam quam Ecclesiae consuetudo non 
recipit, immo vix recipere posset, cum turpis lucri speciem 
habeat celebrantem ab altari discedere ut pecuniam 
corroget. Attamen si vera necessitas ad id cogeret, quia 
vere constaret aliud medium non suppetere quo pecunia 
alendo sacerdoti vel cultui exercendo necessaria congre- 
garetur, ad tempus id licitum censeremus: declarata enim 
populo hac necessitate, iam cessaret turpis quaestus species.” 


E. J. M. 


COMMUNION BEFORE Mass 


At a certain convent, one of the nuns is a permanent 
invalid. Holy Communion is taken to her each day before 
Mass. The other nuns also receive Holy Communion 
before Mass. Is it permissible for the priest to vest com- 
pletely, take Communion to the sick nun and then give 
it to the others? Or should he go out of the sacristy 
vested only in alb and stole, and after the communion of the 
nuns return and vest for Mass? If the first manner of 
acting is considered right, should the blessing with the 


1Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, 1907, XXXVII, p. 523. 
* Casus, n. 769. 
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Blessed Sacrament be given in the sick room when the 
vestments are black? (S.B.) 


REPLY 


(i) The instructions of S.R.C., permitting a priest to 
leave the altar during Mass to communicate a sick person, 
apply a fortiori to Communion given immediately before 
by a priest fully vested for Mass. It is lawful if the priest 
does not lose sight of the altar or if his voice can be heard 
from the place where the sick person is assisting at Mass.! 
Inasmuch as, in these circumstances, the sick person is 
morally united to the recipients at the altar, Communion is 
administered to the former with the usual Corpus Domini 
etc., and without any of the ceremonies or prayers which 
accompany the rite of administering Communion to the 
sick in Rituale Romanum, Tit. iv, cap 4. When vested for 
Mass in black, the priest’s blessing is not given at the end.* 

(ii) If, however, the sick person is so far distant that 
moral unity, on the above criterion, is not preserved, 
Communion must be administered to her as a rite altogether 
separate from that accompanying its distribution at the 
altar before Mass. The priest simply follows the directions 
of the Ritual, as in any other case of administering to the 
sick in their homes. He should be vested in surplice and 
white stole. 

The question whether it is correct to give the accustomed 
Benediction vested in black does not arise : not in (i) since 
the person is communicating with the others; not in 
(ii) since the priest should not be wearing a black stole. 

(iii) A slight variation from the rules given above in 
(i) might occur when Holy Communion is not distributed 
immediately before or after Mass, e.g. the priest has returned 
to the sacristy and someone requests Holy Communion. The 
alb may be retained instead of the surplice. Chasuble and 
maniple should be removed and the stole may be white or 
the colour of the day, except on All Souls Day when it may 
be either white or violet, preferably violet. (CLERcy 
REvIEw, 1939, XVI, p. 65.) E. J. M. 


1 Decreta Authentica, 2672 and 3322 ad 1 and 2. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 
1937, XIII, p. 71. 
* Decreta Authentica, n. 3465. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
(1) ALLocuTIo 


Beatissimus Pater, die 28 mensis Decembris a. 1939, cum Romae 
Maiuestates Suas Victorium Emmanuelem III Regem Italiae et 
Albaniae Imperatoremque Aethiopiae ac Reginam Imperatricem 
invisit, in Aula thront Regiae Domus hunc habuit sermonem 
(A.A.S. Xxxii, 1940, p. 21) : 

In questo giorno auspicato, in questa augusta Reggia, 
divenuta quasi Palatino di una nuova storia dell’ Urbe, 
davanti a Sua Maesta il saggio Re e Imperatore e alla 
Maesta della Regina e Imperatrice, specchio di soave 
maternita e di virti domestiche al popolo d'Italia, in pre- 
senza— oltre che dei Signori Cardinali e del Nostro seguito— 
di una cosi eletta accolta di Principi e di Principesse Reali, 
di Personaggi della Corte e del Governo, il Nostro animo 
rinnova l’espressione della viva compiacenza per la solenne 
visita, fattaCi dalle Loro Maesta nel Palazzo Apostolico 
Vaticano con quel sentimento di venerazione alla Sede di 
Pietro, che esalta agli occhi Nostri, di Roma plaudente e 
del mondo il plurisecolare spirito cattolico della Dinastia 
Sabauda, cosi gloriosa per la sua corona di Beati. In 
questa Reggia, dopo dieci anni, si risigilla la felice con- 
cordia segnata fra la Chiesa e lo Stato, concordia che illu- 
mina in una medesima luce di gloria i nomi del venerato 
Nostro Antecessore Pio XI e della Maesta di Vittorio 
Emanuele ITI. 

Il Vaticano e il Quirinale, che il Tevere divide, sono 
riuniti dal vincolo della pace coi ricordi della religione dei 
padri e degli avi. Le onde tiberine hanno travolto e 
sepolto nei gorghi del Tirreno i torbidi flutti del passato, 
e fatto fiorire le due sponde dei rami d’olivo. 

Oggi, che in questa splendida aula, per la prima volta 
dopo decenni, la mano di un Pontefice romano si alza 
benedicente in segno di pace, l’Italia guarda ed esulta ; 
guarda ed esulta il mondo cattolico, e sembrano esultare 
anche i due Principi degli Apostoli, che siedono immoti 
sull’entrata di questo Palazzo, quasi paghi di veder sorta 
Paurora di nuovi tempi. E con maggior larghezza certo 
la Sstha Annunziata, che qui fa sacro un altare devoto, gode 

55! 
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di profondere i tesori delle sue grazie sulla Reale Famiglia, 
la cui prosapia si onora di venerarla come la piv alta 
insegna del suo culto cavalleresco. Onde Noi supplichiamo 
Iddio e la Vergine Madre di stendere la loro protezione 
sugli Augusti Sovrani, sui Principi e le Principesse Reali, 
sullillustre Capo e sui Membri del Governo, e su tutti i 
presenti, affinché la pace, che, salvaguardata dalla saggezza 
dei Reggitori, fa grande, forte e rispettata l’Italia in faccia 
al mondo, diventi ai popoli, che oggi, quasi fratelli fattisi 
menici, si combattono attraverso le terre, i cieli e i mari, 
sprone ed incitamento a future intese, le quali per il loro 
contenuto e per il loro spirito siano sicura promessa di un 
nuovo ordine tranquillo e duraturo, ordine che invano si 
cercherebbe fuori delle vie regali della giustizia e della 
cristiana carita. 


(ii) EPIsTULA 


AD EXCMUM VIRUM FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, FOEDER- 
ATARUM  CIVITATUM AMERICAE  SEPTEMTRIONALIS 
PRAESIDEM: OB  HUMANISSIMAS LITTERAS SUMMO 
PONTIFICI MISSAS.! (A.A.S. xxxli, 1940, p. 43.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


Most Excellent Sir, Health and Prosperity.x—The mem- 
orable message that Your Excellency was pleased to have 
forwarded to Us on the eve of the Holy Feast of Christmas 
has brightened with a ray of consolation, of hope and con- 
fidence, the suffering, the heart-rending fear and bitterness 
of the peoples caught up in the vortex of war. For this all 





1Cf. Acta Apost. S. a. 1940, p. 13. V. Osservatore Romano, 26 dic. 1939. 
“Tl Signor Presidente, chiamato stamane Monsignor Spellman, Arcivescovo 
di New York, dopo un colloquio con lui, lo ha inviato a me insieme al 
Signor Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, consegnando una lettera per 
Sua Santita, che qui trascrivo, secondo il desiderio dello stesso Signor 
Presidente, letteralmente. In essa il Signor Presidente stabilisce di 
nominare un rappresentante del Presidente con rango di Ambasciatore 
straordinario, ma senza titolo formale, presso la Santa Sede. Questo 
rappresentante sara l’onorevole Myron Taylor, che partira per Roma fra 
circa un mese. La notizia sara resa di pubblica ragione domani ufficial- 
mente’. 
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right-minded men have paid you the spontaneous tribute of 
their sincere gratitude. 

We have been deeply moved by the noble thought con- 
tained in your note, in which the spirit of Christmas and the 
desire to see it applied to the great human problems have 
found such eloquent expression ; and fully persuaded of its 
extraordinary importance We lost no time in communicat- 
ing it to the distinguished gathering present that very morn- 
ing in the Consistorial Hall of this Apostolic Vatican Palace, 
solemnly expressing before the world, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, Our appreciation of this courageous docu- 
ment, inspired by a far-seeing statesmanship and a profound 
human sympathy. 

We have been particularly impressed by one character- 
istic feature of Your Excellency’s message : the vital, spiritual 
contact with the thoughts and the feelings, the hopes and the 
aspirations of the masses of the people of those classes, namely, 
on whom more than others, and in a measure never felt 
before, weighs the burden of sorrow and sacrifice imposed 
by the present restless and tempestuous hour. Also for this 
reason none perhaps better than We can understand the 
meaning, the revealing power and the warmth of feeling 
manifest in this act of Your Excellency. In fact Our own 
daily experience tells Us of the deep-seated yearning for 
peace that fills the hearts of the common people. In the 
measure that the war with its direct and indirect reper- 
cussions spreads ; and the more economic, social and family 
life is forcibly wrenched from its normal bases by the con- 
tinuation of the war, and is forced along the way of sacri- 
fice and every kind of privation, the bitter need of which is 
not always plain to all ; so much the more intense is the 
longing for peace that pervades the hearts of men and their 
determination to find and to apply the means that lead to 
peace. 

When that day dawns—and We would like to hope that 
it is not too far distant—on which the roar of battle will 
lapse into silence and there will arise the possibility of estab- 
lishing a true and sound peace dictated by the principles of 
justice and equity, only he will be able to discern the path 
that should be followed who unites with high political power 
a clear understanding of the voice of humanity along with 
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a sincere reverence for the divine precepts of life as found in 
the Gospel of Christ. Only men of such moral stature will 
be able to create the peace that will compensate for the 
incalculable sacrifices of this war and clear the way for a 
comity of nations, fair to all, efficacious and sustained by 
mutual confidence. 

We are fully aware how stubborn the obstacles are that 
stand in the way of attaining this goal, and how they become 
daily more difficult to surmount. And if the friends of 
peace do not wish their labours to be in vain, they should 
visualize distinctly the seriousness of these obstacles, and the 
consequently slight probability of immediate success so 
long as the present state of the opposing forces remains 
essentially unchanged. 

As Vicar on earth of the Prince of Peace, from the first 
days of Our Pontificate We have dedicated Our efforts and 
Our solicitude to the purpose of maintaining peace, and 
afterwards of re-establishing it. Heedless of momentary lack 
of success and of the difficulties involved, We are continuing 
to follow along the path marked out for Us by Our Apostolic 
mission. As We walk this path, often rough and thorny, 
the echo which reaches Us from countless souls, both within 
and outside the Church, together with the consciousness of 
duty done, is for Us abundant and consoling reward. 

And now that in this hour of world-wide pain and mis- 
giving, the Chief Magistrate of the great North American 
Federation, under the spell of the Holy Night of Christmas, 
should have taken such a prominent place in the vanguard 
of those who would promote peace and generously succour 
the victims of the war, bespeaks a providential help, which 
We acknowledge with grateful joy and increased confidence. 
It is an exemplary act of fraternal and hearty solidarity 
between the New and the Old World in defence against the 
chilling breath of aggressive and deadly godless and anti- 
christian tendencies, that threaten to dry up the fountain- 
head, whence civilization has come and drawn its strength. 
In such circumstances We shall find a special satisfaction, 
as We have already informed Your Excellency, in receiving 
with all the honour due to his well-known qualifications and 
to the dignity of his important mission, the representative 
who is to be sent to Us as the faithful interpreter of your 
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mind regarding the procuring of peace and the alleviation 
of sufferings consequent upon the war. 

Recalling with keen joy the pleasant memories left Us 
after Our unforgettable visit to your great nation, and living 
over again the sincere pleasure that personal acquaintance 
with Your Excellency brought Us, We express in turn Our 
hearty good wishes, with a most fervent prayer for the 
prosperity of Your Excellency and of all the people of the 
United States. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 7th day of January, 
1940, the first year of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XII 


(iii) SupREMA SAcRA ConcrEGATIO S. OFFictt 
DECRETUM (A.A.S xxxii, 1940, p. 52) 


In generali consessu Supremae S. Congregationis S. 
Officii, habito feria IV, die 10 Ianuarii 1940, proposito 
dubio : 

“An inter acatholicos qui, iuxta decretum S. Officii diei 
18 Ianuarii 1928, in causis matrimonialibus agere prohiben- 
tur, connumerandi sint etiam apostatae a fide’’. 

Emi ac Revmi DD. Cardinales rebus fidei et morum 
tutandis praepositi, omnibus rite prepensis, respondendum 
decreverunt : Affirmative. 

Feria V, die 11 Ianuarii 1940, Ssmus D. N. D. Pius, 
divina Providentia Papa XII, in audientia Excrtho ac 
Revo D. Adsessori S. Officii impertita, relatam Sibi 
Ethorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit, confirmavit et 
publicari iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 15 Ianuarii 
1940. 

Romo.us PANTANETTI, 
Supr. S. Congr. S. Officit Notarius. 


The decree of the Holy Office, 18 January, 1938, is 
contained in Art 35 §3 of the Instruction issued in 1936 for the 
due management of marriage causes in diocesan tribunals : 
“Itidem actoris partes agere nequeunt in causis matrimoniali- 
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bus acatholici sive baptizati sive non-baptizati ; si quidem 
autem speciales occurrant rationes ad eosdem admittendos, 
recurrendum est in singulis casibus ad 8.C.S.Officii’’. 

A decree of the same Congregation, 22 March, 1939 
(CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, Xvi, Pp. 553) stated that this rule 
applied to diocesan tribunals and not merely to the Rota, 
It is now determined that apostgtes (canon 1325 §2: sia 
fide Christiana totaliter recedit) are included under the term 
acatholict for the purpose of this law, as many commentator, 
e.g., Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases, p. 77, 
have already held. E. J. M. 


(iv) Suprema SAcRA ConGREGATIO S. OFFicil 


DECRETUM (A.A.S. xxxii, 1940, p. 73) 


Proposito Supremae Sacrae Congregationi S. Officii 
dubio: ‘An licita sit directa sterilizatio sive perpetua sive 
temporanea, sive viri, sive mulieris’, Emi ac Revmi Patres 
DD. Cardinales rebus fidei ac morum tutandis praepositi, 


feria IV, die 21 Februarii, 1940, respondendum decreverunt: 

“Negative et quidem prohiberi lege naturae, eamque, 
quoad sterilizationem eugenicam attinet, Decreto huius §. 
Congregationis, die 21 Martii 1931, reprobatam iam esse”. 

Et feria V, die 22 Februarii 1940, Sstnus D. N. Pius 
Divina Providentia Papa XII, in audientia Excrho a 
Revmo D. Adsessori Sancti Officii impertita, relatam Sibi 
Emorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit, confirmavit et 
publicari iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii die 24 Febru- 
arii 1940. 

Romutus PANTANETTI, 
Supr. S. Congr. S. Officit Notarius. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
ALTAR SERVERS—II 


Ll‘ parishes where servers are sufficiently numerous, and 
of widely differing ages, a distinction must be made 
between seniors and juniors. The school-leaving age can 
be taken as a suitable point of demarcation. A correspond- 
ing distinction should be made in the offices so that it is 
understood that some are reserved to the seniors as their 
privilege, while others fall to the juniors as a matter of duty. 
It is right and proper to assign to the seniors the offices of 
Master of Ceremonies and assistants, thurifer, acolytes, 
cross-bearer, and, if there be a sacring belfry, bell-ringer. 
To the juniors are allotted the minor services of torch-bearer, 
boat-bearer, aquaebajularius, and, to use a convenient 
description which has been adopted in many places, 
preacher’s clerk. By way of removing the reproach which, 
no doubt from its low degree in the mind of the small boy, 
clings to the office of torch-bearer, seniors might be en- 
couraged to serve in this capacity from time to time. 

A good M.C. is a valuable asset to his priest ; on the 
other hand, an incompetent is a hindrance and annoyance. 
It is difficult to find the right sort of man, and not always 
easy to get rid of a troublesome one who has become an 
established figure. The ideal M.C. should be habitually 
punctual and dependable ; he should be sufficiently stable 
in character to be able to exercise his limited authority 
without becoming” inflated with conceit. He should be 
tactful in dealing with others, and not given to nagging. 
Above all, he should take an intelligent interest in the 
liturgy. Personal interest on the part of the priest can do 
much towards developing these qualities in a man who is 
well-meaning but clumsy. The priest also should give him 
a measure of training in ceremonies, and encourage him to 
study some authorized manual. It is a wise precaution to 
train several of the seniors to act as deputies, and to insist 
that the M.C. should stand down from time to time, so that 
they may have an opportunity of officiating. In this way 
one can insure against being let down, and also bring home 
to an M.C. who is inclined to be officious that he is not 
indispensable. 
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A commendable practice, observed in many places, is 
to have hung in the sacristy a list of the senior offices 
accompanied by a few descriptive notes. Offices should 
not be allowed to become the prescriptive right of 
individuals, but should be arranged so that every senior 
member has a turn, and a list of the officiants for the day 
should be displayed on a notice board in the sacristy. 

In the interests of good order and tidiness a senior 
server should be appointed to act as overseer of the juniors. 
It should be his business to see that cassocks and surplices 
are put away with due carefulness after every service, and to 
keep a register of attendances. Uniformity of costume should 
be insisted upon for all servers, and lace should be eschewed. 
A tall young man wearing a hip-length surplice trimmed 
with half an inch of crochet is quite as ridiculous a spectacle 
as a small boy wearing lace lengthy enough for a prelate’s 
rochet. Dirty and torn surplices are deplorable. Laundry 
is expensive, but economy should not be considered where 
the cleanliness of the sanctuary is concerned, and there are 
other ways of securing it. Servers can be taught to take 
their surplices home to be washed. A little discretion must 
be exercised, as unfortunately not all mothers are skilled 
laundresses. 

Where they are sufficient in number senior servers can 
be organized into a sanctuary guild. They should have a 
monthly meeting to discuss matters relating to their duties, 
and should also have their own Holy Communion Sunday. 

Occasional talks and lectures on liturgical subjects will 
interest them intensely, as many experienced priests have 
discovered, and make them keen on their duties and 
conscious of their privileged position. 


j. PR. 
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St. John Chrysostom. By Donald Attwater. Pp. 202, 
(Bruce Publishing Co. London, Geo. Coldwell Ltd. 
8s. 6d.) 


Sele knows that Chrysostom means golden- 
tongued, and that the St. John so surnamed was the 
greatest of all Christian preachers. Students of Sacred 
Scripture recall him as so powerful a commentator on St. 
Paul that one modern authority can say that subsequent 
commentary has done little more than repeat him. In the 
external history of the Church also the saint has his great 
place, an all too brief, but certainly crowded hour of glorious 
life, when he was the centre of a crisis that shook the whole 
Eastern Church. He was unjustly deposed from his See of 
Constantinople—a martyr to his apostolic zeal, victim at once 
of a corrupt Court-Catholicism and ecclesiastical jealousy— 
and sent into exile. In exile he died, 13 September, 407. 
But it is in January that we keep his feast, as a confessor- 
bishop and Doctor of the Church. This is an ancient story 
truly, and one which, at first sight, promises little to interest 
the average reader of today. No greater mistake could be 
made, however, than such a judgment. 

St. John Chrysostom, as a preacher, was the sensation 
and the success of his time. Around his pulpit in the two 
sophisticated capitals where in turn he ministered, Antioch 
frst and then Constantinople, audiences gathered to be 
numbered only by the thousand, audiences in which every 
phase of the life of the time was represented. For the saint 
offered a rare, but always welcome combination of gifts. 
He was a man exceedingly learned in the ways of God ; he 
was a practiced and devoted ascetic and mystic; and he had 
a perfect understanding of human nature, and an intelligent 
sympathy with men and women for whose peace human 
nature, at times, seemed almost too much. The saint’s 
sermons have thus never grown old. All they need is an 
intelligent scholar who will give them enough background 
to be understandable and who will judiciously excise them 
pnd make them actual. And straightway we see our own 
problems, and all the complex business of loving God and 
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our neighbour in the midst of mammon, as the perennial jeisu 
problem of the Christian Church. ugg 
Mr. Attwater is just that intelligent scholar, and he has | whic 
the wit so to write that we forget all but his subject. The |profi 
saint really lives for us in these pages, the youthful solitary |have 
and monk, the chosen preacher of Antioch, the man upon | Amc 
whom the very existence of that great community once |atmc 
turned, and then the reforming Bishop of Constantinople. jifles 
No one knows better than Mr. Attwater the faults that have 
too often ‘‘killed’’ the lives of the saints—is he not fresh 
from the Herculean labour of re-writing (and how satis. | Rich 
factorily) all the twelve volumes of Alban Butler? His 
St. John is no lay figure, and at every turn well-chosen 
extracts from the saint’s works, from his sermons and—|Berc 
what will reveal a new side of St. John to many—from the |Com 
saint’s letters, shew us the spiritual hero in the living,\Dr. 
breathing, human and much-tried man. Eurc 
No book could have been more opportune, for a genera-jand 
tion that is witness of the revival of Catholic interest in|natic 
Eastern Catholicism, than this life of St. John Chrysostom, j Rich 
and, all compliments aside, it is the model of what a saint’s|with 
“‘life’? should be. Puitip Hucues. {Euro 
Building Character from Within. By Rev. John T. McMahon Ke 
Ph.D. Pp. viii + 188. (Bruce Publishing (o.,| vith 
Geo. E. J. Coldwell. 8s. gd.) auth 


Dr. McMauon’s latest book is a valuable contribv-foutl 
tion to the new literature on constructive character-ffine | 
training in schools. Mere knowledge of the nature ofin sh 
virtues and vices is not enough unless there is a real attempt] 
to make this knowledge an active force in the life of thefLug: 
child. The first part of the book suggests how this may befaltog 
done by judicious use of the force of example, by the inspira-|year: 
tion drawn from the lives of the saints, by simple meditative|the ¢ 
prayer and by what the author challengingly calls “‘ascetic-|were 
ism for the class-room’’, that is, individual spiritual trainingfract 
on the model of the religious novitiate. Dr. McMahonprow 
stresses the need to study individual children, and gives muchpf H 
useful advice on the means of inspiring in them an activefmpo 
interest in their spiritual self-development. The second[fhe 
part of the book deals with the problem of out-of-schoolfi fa 
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leisure. Priests and teachers will find many practical 
suggestions for awakening during the school years interests 
he has | which will help to direct the children’s leisure activities into 
The |profitable channels when they leave school. A few slips 
olitary [have crept into the text, e.g., Matthew Arnold for Thomas 
-upon}jArnold (p. 39) and H:O as the chemical formula for the 
- once |atmosphere (p. 43), whilst the index would be more useful 
inople. jifless preoccupied with mere proper names. 
t have } SE 


t fresh 
a Richelieu: His Rise to Power. By Carl J. Burckhardt. 


? His Demy 8vo. Pp. 413, with sixteen illustrations. (Allen 
chosen} and Unwin. 16s.) 





ennial 





and—|BEFORE coming into prominence as the League High 
om the }Commissioner for Danzig in the stormy months of last year, 
living, \Dr. Burckhardt had established himself as an historian of 
European repute. He was Professor of History at Zurich 
yenera-jand in the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Inter- 
rest injnationales at Geneva, and in 1935 published in German 
sostom, {Richelieu : Der Aufstieg zur Macht, promising to follow it up 
, saint’s|with another wider study to be entitled Richelieu und das 
sHES. |Europaische Staatenssystem. ‘The latter work has not yet 
appeared, but Messrs. Allen and Unwin have been well 
advised to provide this workmanlike English translation, 
with considerable abridgements, of a book which shows its 
author to be a first-rate historian, a man with a European 
mtribu-Joutlook, a keen reader and reconstructor of character, with a 
aracter- fine sense of the dramatic and a mastery of pen-portraiture 
ture offin shrewd and vivid phrase. 
attempt} Richelieu was born in 1585, and raised to the See of 
> of thefLugon, a family appointment, in 1606—two dates omitted 
may befiltogether in this sparsely dated abridgement. The early 
inspira jyears of his public life, from his appearance as spokesman for 
ditative}the clergy at the assembly of the Estates-General in 1614, 
‘ascetic-Iwere overshadowed by the quarrels and risings of the 
trainingfractious, arrogant, self-seeking nobility whose pride and 
>Mahon prowess had been a menace to the monarchy since the death 
es muchpf Henry IV and the establishment of the irresolute and 
n activ¢impotent regency of the Queen Mother Marie de’ Medici. 
_ second he early pages of Dr. Burckhardt’s book are crowded, and 
»f-schoolfa fact overcrowded almost to the point of dullness, with the 
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story of these petty intrigues and the quarrels of the Regent, | 
the favourites and the growing young King. Twice 
within the ace of disaster, the young Bishop of Lucon used 
these years to struggle upwards to a place of comparative 
security near the King. He became a Minister of State 
and Foreign Secretary in 1616, Cardinal in 1622, and Chief 
Minister to Louis XIII in 1624. He was fortunate in the 
assistance, sometimes unexpected, that he received ; and 
ruthless in discarding those who could no longer serve him. 
He had started upward through the favour of the Regent, 
and Dr. Burckhardt’s story closes with her expulsion from 
France in 1630 and the establishment of the Cardinal as 
the indispensable councillor to the King who, while realizing 
the value of his Minister, chafed under a control he could 
not afford to remove. 

The theme running through this remarkable book is 
that of a man of destiny, a man born to rule, a man who knew 
himself set apart to achieve the unification of France, the 
establishment of a strong centralized monarchy and the 
abasement of the Austro-Spanish power. To do this meant 
the crushing of the magnates and the destruction of the 
Huguenot party with its menace of a state within the 
State. The execution of the Comte de Chalais in 1626 
brought home to the nobles that insurrection and intrigue 
were not a matter of wounded pride and swashbuckling 
bluster, but an intolerable interference with the sovereign 
power ; while the dramatic story of the siege and capture 
of the Huguenot stronghold at La Rochelle is rightly made 
the central feature of this well-packed narrative. The 
English interference is carefully appraised, though Bucking- 
ham’s part in the conspiracy of 1626 is perhaps exaggerated. 
The foreign policy of James I is placed in its proper setting ; 
and there are excellent character sketches of the principal 
figures on the English scene. 

Dr. Burckhardt sees Richelieu’s rise as something 
greater than a personal struggle for power. He suggests, 
perhaps with too great assurance, that there was real if 
underlying opposition between the two great French 
cardinals: de Bérulle, the Oratorian, the mystic, the 
idealist who would have loved to make France the servant of 
universal Catholicism ; and Richelieu, the ruthless realist 
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in whom the politician overshadowed the priest, who 
sacrificed the unity of western Christendom to the national 
greatness of France. The struggle began with Spain and 
was to shift to Germany. It was to mean not only the 
establishment of the raison d’état as a principle overriding 
moral and religious considerations, but the perpetuation of 
a divided Europe, and the opening of the era of intensest 
nationalism. Richelieu stands in many senses at the 
parting of the ways. He bolted one door on the past of 
Europe and of France ; he opened another to a future he 
could never have desired. We must hope that Dr. Burck- 
hardt will soon give us the second volume of this full and 
penetrating study ; perhaps in time for the third centenary 
of Richelieu’s death in 1942. 


A. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 


“‘Cappellanus’” writes : 

The new series of notes and aids is likely to be a very 
popular feature of the REeview, and the contributors who 
provide specimen lessons and synopses will be left, no doubt, 
to choose their subject and method of approach, which will 
naturally vary with the age of the children. 

We all know from experience that the priest is doubly 
welcome in a classroom if what he has to say is connected 
with the syllabus adopted, or imposed, at that particular 
time. This varies in different dioceses, but there is one 
which is followed by most of the secondary schools in the 
country, namely: the syllabus for the Jnter-Collegiate 
Examination in Religion (Higher Certificate and School 
Certificate). ‘The document contains a list of books and 
pamphlets which the teacher will find useful, in addition to 
a full analysis of the subject matter to be presented for the 
examinations. 

Would it be possible to secure contributors to the new 
feature who would explain some of the more difficult parts of 
this syllabus, e.g., the proofs for God’s existence ; law and 
its sanctions ; the credibility of the Scriptures? These 
points are dealt with in numberless text-books, but what is 
required, of course, is for some teacher of experience and 
imagination to coat these rather bitter pills with sugar in 
order to make them palatable ; to indicate books and 
pamphlets supplementing those officially suggested ; and to 
illustrate the subjects, wherever it is possible (e.g. sanction 
of law), by references to the liturgy. The writer would have 
primarily in view the priest who gives an occasional lesson, 
but it is believed that contributions of this character would 
be welcomed by the regular teachers as well. 
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